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More  'toys  for  the  boys'? 

Police  may  soon  benefit  from  defense  technology 


The  quest  to  transfoim  defense  technology 
into  effective,  affordable  police-related  prixlucLs 
contmue-s  apace  with  the  opening  last  month  of 
the  National  Law  Enforcement  Technology 
Center  in  R<x:kville.  Md. 

David  G.  Boyd,  dia*ctor  of  Science  & Tech- 
nology Division  at  the  National  lastituic  of 
Justice,  desenbed  the  new  center  Oct.  18  in 
remarks  before  the  annual  conference  ol  the 
International  A.ssociation  of  Chiefs  of  Police  in 
Albuquerque,  N.M  . where  participants  were 
hnefed  on  specific  products  and  technologies 
now  being  developed  by  research  laboratories, 
particularly  those  that  provide  police  with 
alternatives  to  deadly  force. 

The  pn>ject  swung  into  high  gear  in  Apnl 
when  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno.  Treasury 
Secretary  Lloyd  Bentsen  and  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  John  Deutch  .signed  agreements  to  share 
new  crime-fighting  technologies  Two  memoran- 
dums of  undcrMantling  were  signed;  tine  between 
Justice  and  Treasury  to  develop  a wireless 
tclcc'ommunicauons  network  for  use  by  Federal, 
stale  and  local  law  enforcement  officials,  the 
other  between  Justice  and  Defense  to  mount  a 
five-year  project  to  develop  and  share  technolo- 
gies that  can  be  u-sed  both  tor  law  cnforcenKnl 
and  military  operations  cnher  than  war 

Boyd  .said  the  project  i.s  an  outgrowth  of  Vice 
President  A1  Gtirc's  mandate  to  streainJinc  gov- 
ernment and  the  Federal  Government's  effort  to 
redefine  the  role  of  the  military  in  the  post-Cold 
War  era.  Congrevsional  support  for  the  eflotl  is 


strong,  Boyd  said,  noting  that  Congress  providal 
$37  5 nuliion  to  implement  the  memorandums. 
sonK  of  which  was  used  as  start  up  luntliiig  lor 
the  center. 

“A  bottom  line  issue  is  that  this  is  a partner- 
ship." Boyd  told  the  |mlice  chiefs.  “We're  not  in 
the  process  to  tell  you  how  to  do  this  because  wc 
haven't  figured  out  all  ol  the  answers,  but  of 
trying,  with  you.  to  invent  a new  way  of  Mippon 
ing  law  enforcement." 

Tlic  center  will  try  to  duplicate  for  law 
enforcement  a research,  dcvelopmem  and 
procurement  mechanism  that  is  already  in  place 
for  the  mililury.  said  Boyd 

"In  the  mihuiry  community,  there  is  a very 
formal  process  that's  used  to  identity  what  it  is 
that  military  organi/aiions  actually  m-ed."  he  said 
“There  isn't  anything  like  that  in  the  law 
enforcement  arena.  WTiat  has  not  been  prcseiii  is  a 
way  to  take  law  enforcement  .igcnvies  and  have 
them  identify  what  they  need  and  put  it  all 
together." 

NU's  existing  Technology  Asscssnwnt 
Program  Information  Center,  which  compiles 
information  and  sets  standards  for  law  enforce- 
ment pnxIucLs  and  equipment,  will  be  folded  into 
the  nc-w  technology  c'cnicr  That  facility,  which 
will  aHxdinate  the  enure  effort,  will  provide 
police  with  easy  accc*ss  to  infomuition  on 
emerging  technologies,  including  co-sis  and  where 
they  can  be  purchased. 

Four  regional  centers  .also  arc  in  the  siun-up 
phase.  Boyd  added  One  will  operate  at  the 


Aerospace  Corporation's  he,idqujrter\  in  FI 
Segundo,  Calif.  There,  researchers  will  suidv  how 
to  apply  space  technology  to  cnnk'-tighting 
ellorts.  particiilaiiy  in  the  areas  ol  comnuind  and 
control,  global  positioning  and  bonier  conirol 
siraicgies. 

Another  center  will  be  hxated  at  the  Naval 
and  Service  Engineering  Hiisi  lacility  m Cluir 
lesion.  S C . and  will  include  .i  proposed 
Technology  Infomuiliun  Network,  a rouml-lhe 
eliKk  clearinghouse  lor  on-line  data  bases 
accessible  to  law‘  entoiccnicni  "'nus  network  is 
also  going  to  tic  into  other  data  Kises  that  are  ol 
use  to  you  in  the  ncpartiiKni  ol  Defease,  (he 
Rcgioiu!  Inlormation  Sharing  System,  the 
IX'Icnsc  Technology  Inlomiation  Center  and  a 
variety  ol  others."  Ikiyd  espliiincti 

’llie  third  regional  center  will  Ik-  hKaicil  in 
Denver,  where  Motorola  anil  r»F  Arts  and 
Contmunications  will  s oUiiNirale  to  solve  "the 
interoperability  problenvs  across  the  different 
technologies  currently  being  used  in  law 
enforcement."  Mud  Boyd.  An  Olficc  ol  J aw 
hnforeciiK’nt  Technology  Commcrciahr.ition  in 
Wheeling.  W Va  . will  work  in  ciHiperaiion  with 
the  National  Technology  Transfer  Centci  to  "pul 
together  the  prixluus  being  dcvcIotKxJ  with 
iixlusiry  so  wc  can  develop  them  at  atlordable 
prices  for  law  enlorcvinciil  “ 

The  regional  centers  will  share  common 
features  that  Boyd  chaniclcrucd  as  ".sonw  |irelty 
ba.sic  things  " E>ic1i  will  have  a busic  area  of 
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Sweep  of  disabilities  act  widens  as 
court  mandates  more  police  training 


By  Jacob  R.  Clark 

Attorneys  on  both  sides  of  a Federal 
lawsuit  in  Maine  predict  that  the  sweep- 
ing scope  of  the  Amencans  With  Dis- 
abilities Act  IS  likely  to  expand  further, 
after  a Judge  ruled  that  municipalities 
must  train  police  to  differentiate  be- 
tween people  whoaredrugged  or  drunk 
and  those  who  are  disabled 

U.S  Distnct  Judge  D.  Brock  Homby 
issued  the  ruling  Sept  23  in  a lawsuit 
filed  in  August  1 993  by  Roland  Jackson, 
53,  who  was  severely  disabled  as  a 
result  of  a brain  aneurysm  Jackson  had 
beenarrested  inJuly  1992  by  a Sanford 
police  officer  on  suspicion  of  driving 
under  the  influence  after  Jackson's 
vehicle  slammed  into  another  car  that 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


"There  is  to  my  kno'wledge  no  police  training 
in  the  country  to  help  people  sort  this  out. 
There  has  not  been  any  recognition. . .that  there 
has  to  be  some  inquiry  made  by  police  officers 
when  confronting  this  kind  of  situation." 

— San/orJ.  Me.,  aiiorney  Ronald  Bourque,  who  \wn  a Federal 
court  nding  sfaiing  tluu  the  Americans  with  Disahiliiies  Act 
requires  municipalities  to  train  police  to  distinguish  between 
dnmken  or  dnigged  subjects  and  those  who  are  disabled.  (6:4) 


was  backing  out  of  a dnveway  into 
moving  traffic.  While  Jackson  was  ul- 
timately cleared  of  blame  for  the  acci- 
dent, the  ane.sting  officer  apparently 
mistook  Jackson's  slurred  speech  pat- 
term.  difficulty  in  standing  and  dimin- 
ished motor  skills  for  the  effects  of 
intoxication 

Jackson  was  taken  to  a police  sta- 
tion. where  he  was  held  for  a few  hours 
while  waiting  for  a drug-recognition 
expert  to  examine  him  Jackson's  con- 
dition was  confirmed  by  his  doctor  and 
police  teamed  he  was  under  medica- 
tion. The  drug  expert  concluded  that 
Jackson  was  not  under  the  influence  of 
drugs  or  alcohol  and  recommended  that 
no  charges  be  filed  against  him 

Jackson  sued  the  town  of  Sanford, 
located  near  Maine's  border  with  New 
Flump-shirc,  and  the  arresting  officer, 
Craig  Sanford,  contending  his  arrest 
violated  the  Fourth  Amendment  and 
Title  II  of  the  Americans  With  Disabili- 
ties Act,  which  requires  municipalities, 
in  providing  services  to  residents,  to 
take  steps  to  accximmndale  (he  disabled 
Jackson's  constitutional  claim  was 
disnussed,  'but  the  Judge  denied  the 
town's  motion  for  a summary  judg- 
ment on  the  ADA  claim  The  town 
settled  with  Jackson  for  $25.CXX)  to 
cover  attorneys'  fees 

"Title  n of  the  ADA  clearly  applies 
toactsofdiscnmmation  by  public  enti- 
ties against  disabled  individuals," 


Homby  wrote  in  denying  the  town's 
motion  "The  town  and  its  police  force 
are  a public  entity  [and]  the  plaintiff  is 
a qualified  individual  with  a disability 
as  (hose  terms  arc  defined  in  Title  M ot 
the  ADA  The  legislative  history  of  the 
ADA  denHinstrates  that  Congress  was 
concerned  with  unjustified  arrests  of 
disablexl  persons  such  os  Jackson  al- 
leges here." 

Hornsby  then  held  (hat  the  town  was 
requirexi  under  the  ADA  rules  promul- 
gated by  the  Justice  Department  to 
review  Its  policies  and  priKcdurcs  to 
ensure  that  none  discriminated  against 
the  disabled  Implicit  in  (he  mles,  he 
maintained,  is  an  obligation  to  provide 
training  to  police  to  allow  them  to  dis- 
tinguish between  drunk  and  drugged 
suspccLs  and  those  witJi  disabilities  llx.* 
city  admitted  it  had  not  done  so. accord- 
ing to  Edward  Benjamin,  a Portland 
attorney  who  argued  the  city's  case 

In  lomiulating  his  decision.  Homsby 
.dso  quoted  from  iranscnpis  of  hear 
mgs  that  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee held  on  the  unti-discnmmation 
provisions  of  the  ADA  The  traascnpls 
said,  in  part,  (hat  "in  order  to  comply 
with  the  non-discnnunation  nundaic. 
It  IS  often  ncec"ssary  to  pnividc  training 
to  public  employees  aNiul  disabilities 
For  example,  persoas  who  have  epi- 
lepsy and  a vaneiy  of  other  disabilitic.s 
arc  frequently  inappropnalcly  arrested 
and  jailed  because  police  officiN  have 


not  rexeivcd  proper  training  m the  rec- 
ognition ot  .irxl  aid  ol  seizures  Such 
discriminatory  treatment  hasc*dondis 
abilities  can  lie  avoided  by  proper  tram 
mg" 

Ronald  Bourque,  a Sanford  attor 
ney  who  reprvsenicd  Jackson,  said  he 
believes  the  ruling  bre.iks  new  ground 

■'It's  the  first  ca.se  m the  cnuntiy  m 
which  the  act  was  dex-med  to  apply  to 
municipiditics  atxl  police  dcfxinmenis." 
he  said  “The  court  basically  held  that 
the  ADA  precludes  discnnimutum  of 
any  kind  — even  by  police  officerx  m 
performing  their  numul  functions  In 
the  past,  the  act  has  always  been  inter 
prelcxJ  to  apply  to  discnmiruiion  m 
employment,  and  most  oltcn.  m cases 
of  public  access  to  municipal  build- 
ings This  IS  the  first  case  where  a 
Federal  court  has  said  the  act  applies  to 
discnnunutory  treatnK-nt  of  disabled 
individuals  by  law  enforex-meni  per 
sonnci " 

Part  of  Hornsby 's  decision  drew  on 
a provision  of  the  ADA  that  requires 
municipalities  to  rev  lew  their  policies 
and  priK-cdures  for  potentially  dcscnmi- 
nalory  impact.  Bourque  told  LFN 
Implicit  m (he  regulation,  he  added,  is 
"an  obligation  to  tram  law  enforcement 
personnel  to  be  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween conduct  that  nuy  iiumic  crimi- 
nal activity  and  the  actual  cnmmal 
activity  and  the  cxnirt  agreed  Igmv 
('untinued  on  Page  6 


Around  the  Nation 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  - Po 
lice  credit  street  patrols  and  a greater 
number  of  arrests  of  murder  suspects 
for  the  decline  in  the  city's  homicide 
total  so  far  this  year  There  were  315 
murder,  as  of  Oct.  17. 54  fewer  than  at 
the  same  ^me  last  ycar. 

Fedcial  officials  say  that  while 
carjackings  remain  one  of  the  biggest 
crime  problems  in  the  city,  their  num- 
ber has  decreased  slightly  in  recent 
months.  In  the  past  year.  497  carjack- 
ings were  reported  in  the  area,  or  an 
average  or  4 1 a month,  compared  to 
approumatcly  60  carjackings  a month 
during  1992  and  1993. 

The  Metropolitan  Washington 
Council  of  Governments  approved  a 
proposal  Oct.  13  that  would  allow  Metro 
Transit  Authority  officers  to  carry  their 
service  weapons  while  off-duty,  and 
wtxild  extend  their  junsdiction  to  wher- 
ever the  Metro  buses  and  trains  run. 

MAINE  - The  hiring  of  a former  drug 
smuggler  as  a state  Supreme  Court  clerk 
should  be  no  cause  for  concern,  said 
Chief  Justice  Daniel  Wathen  recently. 
Waihen  was  responding  to  calls  by  the 
stale's  distnet  attorneys  for  the  removal 
of  Harvey  Prager.  who  once  smuggled 
1 1 tons  of  marijuana.  His  hiring,  they 
said,  is  an  lasult  to  law  enforcement. 

Naplcs-area  authorities  are  con- 
cerned about  a dangerous  drug  fad 
among  students  at  Lake  Region  High 
School  and  Middle  School,  in  which 
caffeine  pills  are  mixed  with  cough 
suppressant.  Pharmacists  say  both 
medicatioas  accelerate  the  heart  rate. 

MARYLAND  - A judge  in  Baltimore 
County  drew  fire  from  women's  groups 
! ast  month  when  he  i mposed  a sentence 
of  only  18  months  on  a man  who  had 
shot  his  wife  to  death  after  finding  her 
in  bed  with  her  lover.  Judge  Robert 
Cahill  said  he  regretted  having  to  sen- 
tence Kenneth  Peacock  to  any  jail  time 
at  all.  Peacock.  36.  arrived  home  unex- 
pectedly and  found  his  wife,  Sandra,  in 
bed  with  another  man  Peacock  went 
downstairs  and  had  a few  drinks,  then 
shot  his  wife  in  the  head  with  a hunting 
nfic.  Cahill’s  comments  and  the  brev- 
ity of  the  sentence  infuriated  activists 
who  charged  that  he  effectively  gave 
spouses  a license  to  kill. 

MASSACHUSETITS  - According  to 
a Northeastern  University  poll  released 
Oct.  12.  74  percent  of  state  residents 
favor  the  death  penalty  for  first-degree 
murder.  When  given  a choice,  how- 
ever. 54  percent  prefer  life  impnson- 
ment  without  parole  over  execution. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  - A Claremont 
woman  must  pay  a $50  fine  and  write  a 
public  apology  after  she  admined  fabri- 
cating a story  about  being  sexually 
assaulted  by  rtKn  posing  as  police  offi- 
cers. Brenda  Herscy.  28.  said  she  made 
up  the  tale  because  she  did  not  want  her 
boyfriend  to  know  that  she  got  lost 
while  driving. 

NXW  JERSEY  - Athree-womanciti- 
zen's  patrol  at  a public  housing  com- 
plex in  Morristown  is  helping  police  to 
keep  drug  dealers  out  of  the  area.  Alice 


Clary.  Teresa  Brown,  and  Maijorie 
Solomon  patrol  their  streets  for  two 
hours  a night,  trailed  by  two  umformed 
police  officers.  The  effort  began  last 
June  when  five  local  men  were  robbed 
and  beaten  by  culfwits  who  sprayed  a 
barrage  of  bullets  before  speeding  off 
m a stolen  car.  The  victims  were  be- 
lieved to  be  involved  indrug  trafficking 
and  were  attacked  after  refusing  to  pay 
suppliers.  Residents  began  acting  as 
tipsters  for  police  and  then  formed  an 
anti-crime  patrol  led  by  local  churches. 

Several  sites  in  Camden  County  have 
been  chosen  as  possible  locations  for 
the  state's  first  military-style  boot  camp 
for  adult  offenders.  David  S.  Owens  Jr,, 
the  county  jail  warden,  said  the  facility 
should  start  in  about  six  months.  It 
would  cost  about  $300.000 a year  to  run 
if  32  offenders  are  housed  for  90  days 
each,  and  $575,000  if  150  arc  kept  for 
six  months  each. 

NEW  YORK  - The  largest  amount  of 
cocaine  ever  seized  in  Dutchess  County 
- 4 l6pounds  — was  discovered  Oct.  20 
at  a house  in  a posh  section  of 
Poughkeepsie.  Slate  police  found  the 
haul,  worth  an  estimated  $20  million,  at 
the  home  of  Caroles  Enrique  Yepes- 
Rodas  and  Luz  Marina  Marin.  Also 
arrested  was  Nelson  Deyson  Garcia. 
Police  believe  the  three  Colombians 
have  ties  to  the  Cali  drug  cartel , 

A State  Supreme  Court  justice  ruled 
Oct.  19  that  New  York  Mayor  Rudolph 
Giuliani  will  have  to  get  theapproval  of 
the  City  Council  and  the  Stale  Legisla- 
ture before  he  can  merge  the  Housing 
Authonty  Police  Department  with  the 
city  police  force.  Justice  CarolH,  Aiber 
ruled  that  Civil  Service  law  prohibits 
such  a transfer  of  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority  employees  to  an- 
other city  agency.  The  merger  has  been 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Housing  Po- 
lice Benevolent  Association,  which 
brought  the  initial  suit,  and  by  city 
housing  residents,  who  have  threatened 
a rent  strike  if  the  merger  goes  through. 

A group  of  black  police  officers  in 
Buffalo  charged  last  month  that  some 
fellow  officers  were  acting  irresponsi- 
bly vriih  their  firearms  and  endangering 
residents  and  police  alike  The  charge 
came  in  the  wake  of  a lawsuit  filed  by 
Officer  Michael  Brown,  who  was  shot 
in  the  arm  by  Del.  William  Donovan 
during  a chase  m September-  While  the 
bullet  fragments  taken  from  Brown  woe 
too  small  to  identify  the  type  of  weapon 
used,  Donovan  was  apparently  the  only 
officer  to  fire  his  weapon. 

New  York  City  Det.  Joseph  L. 
Simone  \vas  acquitted  Oct.  20  of  charges 
that  he  sold  confidential  information  to 
organized  crime  figures.  Simone,  a 
member  of  an  elite  Federal-city  task 
force,  had  been  airestcd  by  the  FBI  in  a 
sting  operation  that  involved  feeding 
false  information  to  the  detective  and 
seeing  if  he  passed  it  on.  Armando 
DeCostanza.  a reputed  Colombo  crime 
family  associate,  pleaded  guilty  earlier 
this  year  to  bribing  Simone. 

A 15-8-pcrcent  drop  in  the  number 
of  murders  committed  in  New  York 
City  this  year  is  being  atmbuted  to  an 
aggressive  approach  toward  quality- 
of-lifc  crimes.  At  the  current  rale  of  de- 
cline. New  York  may  wind  up  with  its 
lowest  homicide  total  since  1987 
Deputy  Police  Commissioner  Jack 
Maple  said  a preliminary  analysis  of 


the  murder  statistics  indicates  fewer 
shooting  deaths.  Those  who  would  cany 
a gun,  he  said,  may  think  twice  if  they 
know  that  it  could  be  discoveredduring 
a routine  police  stop  for  a low-level 
violation,  such  as  drinking  in  public. 

Former  New  York  City  Transit 
Police  Officer  Derwin  Pannell  was 
awarded  a tax-free  disability  pension 
last  month.  Pannell.  who  will  receive 
$2 1 .480  annually  for  life,  was  partially 
paralyzed  in  the  right  side  after  being 
shot  in  1992  by  three  fellow  officers 
who  mistook  him  for  a mugger. 

Theodore  "Magic”  McDuffie.  37. 
Iasi  month  became  the  tlurd  man  to  be 
arrested  in  a dnig  investigation  that  has 
already  netted  a former  Ene  County 
sheriff's  deputy  and  an  ex-state  parole 
officer  The  ex-deputy.  Earl  Cole,  42, 
and  ex-parole  officer  Norman  Lewis. 
42,  were  indicted  on  drug  charges  in 
early  October.  Cole  is  accused  of  sell- 
ing drugs  out  of  a bar  while  in  uniform. 

PENNSYLVANIA  - All  college  and 
universities  in  the  state  will  be  required 
to  release  daily  rep»rts  of  crime  on 
campus  under  a bill  signed  Oct.  13  by 
Gov  Robert  Casey.  The  law  takes  ef- 
fect in  90  days. 

Kenneth  Withers,  an  FBI  agent  for- 
merly assigned  to  the  Philadelphia  of- 
fice. pleaded  guilty  Oct,  21  to  charges 
of  stealing  50  kilos  of  cocaine  and  her- 
oin from  an  evidence  locker  last  year 
and  trying  to  sell  the  drugs  through  the 
mail.  Widiers  faces  up  tolO  years  in 
prison  and  fines  of  up  to  $12.25  mil- 
lion. (Sec  LEN.  Oct,  15,  1994.) 

Six  teen-agers  in  New  Holland  were 
arrested  last  month  after  they  picked 
the  wrong  group  of  Amish  to  beat  up 
and  rob.  The  teenagers  thought  their 
v ict  ims  were  from  a group  that  docs  not 
report  crimes  to  the  police,  but  the  Plain 
Seel  members  did  report  the  robbery 
and  assault.  Groffdale  Conference 
Mennonites  and  Old  Order  Amish,  on 
the  other  hand,  typically  do  not  report 
to  the  pqjice. 


ALABAMA  - Jerry  Hammonds,  for- 
mer head  of  the  Huntsville  police  drug 
unit,  was  indicted  Oct.  16on  charges  of 
embezzling  nearly  $1 1 1,000  by  falsi- 
fying expense  ledgers  and  turning  in 
false  reports- 

Montgomery  police  Sgt.  James 
Russell  Ward  was  killed  Oct.  3,  alleg- 
edly by  a man  who  had  served  time  for 
burglary  and  assaulting  a police  officer 
with  a deadly  weapon.  Willie  Arthur 
Stallworth,  37.  and  another  convicted 
felon,  Louis  Laiimore,  allegedly  teamed 
up  to  rob  the  Riverside  Food  and  Meat 
Market.  They  were  fleeing  f»lice  when 
Stallworth  turned  around  and  shot  Ward. 

Mobile  police  captured  a 13-year- 
old  boy  Oct.  17as  he  crawled  out  of  the 
air  vent  of  a shop  that  had  been  repeat- 
edly burglarized,  His  accomplices,  ages 
8 and  9.  surrendered  after  police  threat- 
ened to  send  a police  dog  into  the  build- 
ing. The  children's  wrists  were  so  small 
they  could  not  be  handcuffed 


FLORIDA  - A 12-year-old  girl  who 
was  allegedly  molested  by  her  father,  a 
police  officer,  was  ordered  last  month 
by  a Fort  Lauderdalejudge  to  handover 
her  diary  or  be  jailed  for  contempt-  The 
girl,  who  gave  up  the  diary  after  being 
booked  inloajuveniledetention  center, 
claims  to  have  made  no  reference  to  the 
alleged  offenses  in  her  diary.  The  iden- 
tity of  her  father  has  been  withheld  to 
protect  the  privacy  of  his  daughter. 

GEORGIA  - The  murders  of  two 
crack-addicted  prostitutes  during  Sep- 
tember and  October  have  brought  to 
seven  the  number  of  women  Atlanta 
police  think  may  have  been  victims  of 
a serial  killer.  AJ  seven  victims  were 
found  in  isolated  locations  between  Dec. 
23,  1989  and  Oct.  4,  1994.  All  but  one 
of  the  women  were  black.  According  to 
a profile  of  the  killer,  he  would  ap- 
proach his  victims  openly,  knowing 
that  they  would  go  with  him  willingly 
for  money  or  drugs.  He  chooses  se- 
cluded sites  because  his  biggest  risk 
comes  from  being  seen  with  the  victim. 

Criminal  charges  were  dropped  Oct. 
10  against  Rose  Marie  Spearman,  17, 
an  Atlanta  high  school  girl  who  brought 
African  ceremomal  knives  to  school  as 
part  of  an  extra  credit  history  project. 
The  school,  which  has  a “zero  toler- 
ance” policy  toward  weapons,  found 
the  knives  during  a weapons  sweep. 

MISSISSIPPI  - A scholanhip  was 
started  in  October  by  Lee  Abraham,  a 
Greenwood  attorney,  in  memory  of 
Leflore  County  sheriff's  deputy  Melvin 
Brown,  who  was  killed  in  the  line  of 
dutyin  April, 

TENNESSEE  — Memphis  police  shot 
and  killed  a 68-year-old  man  Oct,  19 
after  they  demanded  he  drop  a gun  he 
had  been  using  to  chase  troublemakers 
off  his  property-  According  to  police. 
Jessie  Bogard  had  come  out  of  his  home 
with  a gun  at  the  same  time  a squad  car 
on  a routine  patrol  came  down  the  block. 
Police  ordered  Bogard  to  put  the  weapon 
down  and  get  on  ihe  ground.  Instead, 
police  say.  Bogard  went  for  the  weapon. 
The  police  account  was  disputed  by 
Bogard's  family.  Bogard  was  the  fifth 
man  to  be  shot  to  death  this  year  by 
Memphis  or  Shelby  County  law  en- 
forcement officers, 

VIRGINIA  - Arlington  County  Po- 
lice Officer  John  Donaggio  filed  suit 
last  month  against  Police  Chief  Wil- 
liam K.  Stover,  charging  that  his  rights 
were  violated  when  he  was  ordered  to 
pose  for  a photo  promoting  a Federal 
assault  weapons  ban.  Donaggio,  29. 
said  he  had  volunteered  for  a special  as- 
signment because  of  the  overtime  pay; 
he  did  not  know  the  nature  of  the  detail 
until  he  signed  up.  Wlule  at  least  three 
of  the  officers  were  strongly  opposed  to 
being  used  in  a publicity  photo,  accord- 
ing to  the  suit,  they  could  not  back  out 
for  fear  of  being  disciplmed. 


from  the  school  since  1989  have  re- 
turned to  prison,  compared  to  46  per- 
cent for  all  other  mmaies. 

A 16-year-old  girl  was  killed  in  a 
drunken-driving  accident  Oct-  15,  Just 
a few  short  months  after  having  played 
the  victim  of  a DUI  accident  in  a Stu- 
dents Against  Drunk  Driving  demon- 
stration. In  April,  Aleia  Anderson  wore 
a sign  to  school  declaring  herself 
“killed”  by  a drunken  driver  and  re- 
fused to  speak  to  her  classmates,  An- 
derson was  one  of  three  people  killed 
when  her  car  was  broadsided  by  Ivan 
Morales.  26.  Morale.^  is  being  charged 
with  reckless  homicide  and  driving 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 

INDIANA  — Officials  at  Indiana  State 
Prison  in  Michigan  City  are  sorting  out 
the  damage  left  in  the  wake  of  a failed 
breakout  Oct.  17  by  five  death-row 
inmates  - one  armed  with  a homemade 
gun.  The  prisoners,  who  surrendered 
after  a guard  fired  a warning  shot,  have 
been  transferred  to  other  facilities,  and 
the  prison  was  placed  under  lockdown. 

KENTUCKY  - A huge  cache  of 
weapons,  including  an  M-16  assault 
rifle,  sticks  of  dynamite  and  30  other 
guns  were  seized  at  the  Junction  Bar  in 
Perry  County  Oct.  12  by  Federal  and 
local  authorities  working  on  a three- 
month  undercover  investigation.  Au- 
thorities also  found  quantities  of  man- 
Juana  and  cocaine.  Hazard  Police  Chief 
Ron  Maggard  said  the  bust  broke  up  a 
drug  ring  that  covered  several  eastern 
Kentucky  counties. 

MICHIGAN  — The  family  of  a man 
killed  as  the  result  of  a high-speed  chase 
by  Dearborn  police  on  Oct.  2 is  suing 
the  City  of  Dearborn  and  three  police 
officers  for  $20  million.  Edward 
Hedgespeth.  52.  was  killed  when  his 
car  was  hit  by  a vehicle  fleeing  several 
Dearborn  police  cruisers.  The  22-year- 
old  driver  of  the  fleeing  car  and  his  two 
passengers  were  also  killed.  An  ac- 
count by  Dearborn  police  claiming  that 
the  chase  was  called  off  after  the  flee- 
ing suspects  entered  Detroit,  about  10 
blocks  from  the  scene  of  the  accident, 
was  disputed  by  a Detroit  policeofficer 
and  witnesses. 

OHIO  - The  George  Gund  Founda- 
tion last  month  awarded  $1.2  million  to 
nine  violence-prevention  projects  in 
Cleveland  in  the  second  year  of  a three- 
year  Children  and  Youth  ViolencePre- 
vention  Initiative  The  grants  include; 
$52,356  to  Parmadale  Children’s  Vil- 
lage for  school-based  violence-preven- 
tion services  at  West  Technical  High 
School;  $58,861  to  the  MetroHealth 
Medical  Center  for  services  for  chil- 
dren at  risk  for  abuse;  $60,000  for  an 
adolescent  treatment  program;  and 
$58,000  to  Merrick  House,  a monitor- 
ing program  for  girls  involved  in  gang- 
related  activities. 

Gov.  George  Voinovich  has  reap- 
pointed Bowling  Green  Police  Chief 
Galen  Ash  to  the  Ohio  Organized  Crime 
Investigations  Commission,  which 
authorizespoliceagenciestoformmul- 
tijurisdictional  projects  and  task  forces. 
Ash's  term  runs  through  Sept.  3. 1997. 


ILLINOIS  - A study  issued  last  month 
by  Roosevelt  University  says  convicts 
who  earn  college  degrees  while  in  prison 
are  less  likely  to  become  recidivists. 
The  study  found  that  only  4,5  percent  of 
the  243  inmates  who  received  degrees 


WEST  VIRGINIA  - As  part  of  Na- 
tional Bus  Safety  Week  in  October,  city 
police,  sheriff's  deputies  and  state  po- 
lice in  the  Martinsburg  area  rode  school 
buses  to  try  to  catch  motorists  who 
Ignore  the  buses’  warning  lights. 
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Kansas  gets  judicial  OK 
for  unpaid  OT  for  police 


KANSAS  — Convicted  drunken  driv- 
ers may  have  to  be  cut  from  the  backlog 
of  140  offenders  awaiting  mandatory 
jail  terms  at  the  Sedgwick  County  Jail. 
Judge  Paul  Clark  said  last  month  that 
the  facility  is  past  capacity  and  other 
jails  cannot  absorb  the  overflow. 

MINNESOTA  - Guy  Baker,  charged 
with  the  Aug.  26  killings  of  St.  Paul 
police  officers  Ron  Ryan  Jr.  and  Tim 
Jones,  faces  two  life  sentences  without 
parole  after  pleading  guilty  to  the  mur- 
ders Oct.  13-  Baker  also  killed  Jones's 
canine  partner.  Laser. 

MISSOURI  - A hunch  about  the  posi- 
tion of  a dead  man's  arm  led  to  the 
arrest  last  month  of  a relative  of  the 
victim,  who  confessed  to  smothering 
the  man  dunng  a burglary.  The  death  of 
James  W.  Martin,  55,  was  initially 
wntten  off  as  a suicide  or  accident  after 
a cut  gas  line  was  found  by  investiga- 
tors. But  Det  Bob  Huggans  didn't  like 
the  way  Martin's  arm  was  twisted 
behind  his  back,  and  soon  discovered 
that  Roland  Davis,  a brother  of  the 
man’s  son-in-law,  could  have  been 
involved  in  a burglary  of  his  home. 
Davis,  32,  confessed  to  smothering 
Martin  against  a sofa  cushion,  and  said 
he  cut  the  gas  line  in  hopes  the  house 
would  blow  up,  He  was  charged  with 
first-degree  murder,  first-degree  rob- 
bery. and  second-degree  burglary. 

A St.  Louis  man  who  stole  a hot  dog 
from  a 7-Eleven  store  choked  to  death 
on  the  wiener  after  he  gobbled  it  down 
when  a clerk  threatened  to  call  the  po- 
lice. Robert  Puelo,  32,  was  found  with 
several  pieces  of  hot  dog  lodged  in  his 
throat  when  police  tried  to  revive  him 
outside  of  the  store. 

NEBRASKA  - Angel  Huerta.  1 8.  and 
Juan  Carrera,  21,  charged  in  Omaha's 
first  fatal  carjacking,  testified  against 
three  others  in  exchange  for  pleading 
guilty  to  second-degree  murder  Gary 
Brunzo,  22,  Daniel  Eona,  21.  and 
Douglas  Mantich,  17.  were  found  guilty 
of  first-degree  murder  in  the  death  of 
Henry  Thompson, 

NORTH  DAKOTA  - Some  65  per- 
cent of  state  residents  surveyed  in  a 
recent  poll  said  they  favor  the  new 
Federal  and-crime  law's  ban  on  19  kinds 
of  semiaulomadc  assault  weapons.  Sixty 
percent  said  a candidate's  position  on 
gun  control  would  be  a factor  in  their 
voting  decisions,  while  38  percent  said 
It  would  not  matter. 


COLORADO  - Residents  of  the  High- 
land Park  section  of  Aurora  took  their 
first  walk  in  October  with  Guardian 
Angels.  The  group  was  invited  in  by 
residents  fearful  of  encroaching  crime, 

Giving  the  devil  his  due.  Federal 


District  Court  Judge  Edward  J.  Not- 
tingham ruled  on  Oct.  7 that  a prisoner 
serving  a lO-year  sentence  for  kidnap- 
ping must  be  allowed  to  practice  Sa- 
tanic ntuals  in  his  cell.  The  right  of 
inmate  Robert  James  Howard  to  wor- 
ship the  devil  is  protected  under  the 
First  Amendment.  Nottingham  ruled. 
Prison  officials  argued  that  weapons 
could  be  made  from  the  candles,  can- 
dleholders.  incense,  gong,  chalice  and 
short  wooden  staff  that  Howard  said  he 
needs  as  materials. 

NEW  MEXICO  - Santa  Fe  police 
cars  were  declared  no-smoking  zones 
last  month.  They  had  been  exempted 
from  a two-year-old  ban  that  prohibits 
smoking  in  all  city  vehicles. 

OKLAHOMA  — Gov.  David  Walters 
and  the  state  Corrections  Board  dead- 
locked last  month  over  plans  to  ease 
prison  ovwcrowding,  with  each  side 
rejecting  the  other's  proposal.  Prison 
officials  said  they  cannot  afford  the  $4 
million  it  would  cost  to  put  inmates  into 
private  prisons,  as  recommended  by 
the  Governor’s  plan,  while  Walters 
rejected  the  board's  request  to  sign  an 
early-release  proclamation 

TEXAS  — The  Houston  Post  reported 
last  month  that  twice  as  many  blacks  as 
whites  have  been  sent  to  death  row  over 
the  past  10  years  in  Hams  County. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  392  inmates  on 
death  row  in  Texas  are  from  Harris 
County  — more  than  from  the  state's 
next  three  most  populous  counties 
combined. 

Ruth  Rodriguez  was  shot  and  killed 
Oct.  ISaftersheshotalaDallasCounty 
sheriffs  deputy  who  was  taking  her 
husband  to  court  to  stand  trial  for  mur- 
der. Deputy  Bradley  Maddox  was  es- 
corting 19  prisoners,  including  Ro- 
driguez's husband,  Michael  James 
Jackson,  froma  holding  area  into  a van. 
Rodnguez  confronted  Maddox  as  the 
prisoners  were  getting  into  the  van  and 
fired  at  least  one  shot  before  giving  the 
38-caliber  revolver  to  her  husband. 
Maddox,  another  deputy,  and  Jackson 
were  wounded,  Rodnguez  was  killed 
in  the  crossfire. 

UTAH— TracySweena,  18.  last  month 
became  the  28th  teen-ager  to  walk  away 
from  a Genesis  work  project  since  it 
opened  in  April.  Sweena,  6-foot-5- 
inches  and  240  pounds,  was  part  of  a 
cleaning  crew  working  near  Utah  Slate 
Training  School  in  Amarican  Fork  wh«i 
he  failed  to  show  up  for  mandatory 
count  at  noon.  Of  the  28  escapees,  all 
but  Sweena  have  been  caught. 


ALASKA  -Officials  are  investigating 
a two-engine  plane  crash  near  Haines 
last  month  that  killed  state  trooper 
Robert  Bittick  and  deputy  public  safety 
commissioner  C.E.  Swackhammer. 

CALIFORNIA  - Theodore  Bnseno, 
one  of  the  former  Los  Angeles  police 
officers  acquitted  in  the  Rodney  King 
case,  filed  a lawsuit  against  the  city  Oct. 
12.  claiming  he  was  improperly  de- 
fended during  three  trials  and  a depart- 


mental hearing.  Briseno  is  seeking 
unspecified  damages 

The  state  Supreme  Court  ruled  Oct. 

13  that  police  may  legally  enter  a home 
if  they  reasonably  suspect  domestic  vio- 
lence. even  if  the  suspected  victim 
demes  a problem.  The  ruling  stems 
from  a case  whereby  a woman  tried  to 
ap^ical  a drug  conviction  on  the  grounds 
that  police  illegally  entered  her  home  in 
response  to  suspected  domestic  vio- 
lence. 

Nearly  $10,000  was  raised  for  the 
Association  to  Aid  Victims  of  Domes- 
tic Violence  last  month  by  Wynn  Wal- 
ter. 34.  who  broke  the  Guinness  Book 
of  Records  mark  for  the  most  haircuts 
m 24  hours  when  he  cut  over  1 33  heads 
of  hair  in  Santa  Clarita  during  the 
weekend  of  Oci.  15-16. 

Intensive  efforts  by  the  Border  Pa- 
trol along  the  coast  near  San  Diego  is 
forcing  illegal  aliens  to  try  crossing  the 
border  in  the  more  sparsely  populated, 
mountainous  region  east  of  the  city. 
Anrcsls  at  the  Campo  station,  some  30 
miles  from  San  Diego,  have  risen  ftum 
96during  the  first  IBdaysofOctoberin 
1 993  to  24 1 during  the  same  penod  this 
year.  Gustavo  de  la  Vina,  the  western 
regional  director  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  said  that 
the  agency  wanted  to  push  illegal  aliens 
into  that  region  so  they  could  be  better 
detected  by  agents  and  motion  sensors. 

Some  250  supporters  of  former  Los 
Angeles  police  officers  Stacey  Koon 
and  Laurence  M.  Powell  rallied  on  Oct. 

1 6 to  protest  the  resentencing  of  the  two 
men  convicted  of  violating  Rodney 
King’s  civil  rights  m the  1991  case  A 
Federal  appeals  court  ruled  in  August 
that  the  original  sentences  of  30  months 
impnsonmern  violated  sentencing 
guidelines  without  sufficient  legal  jus- 
tification- The  appeals  court  ordered 
Distnet  Judge  John  G.  Davies  to  resen- 
tence them  to  terms  that  could  be  as 
long  as  six  or  more  years. 

Manuel  Vargas  Perez,  26,  was  shot 
dead  by  Los  Angeles  police  Oct.  22 
dunng  a standoff  at  a motel  in  which  the 
gang  member  swore  he  would  not  be 
taken  alive.  Perez  had  been  sought  for 
the  murder  one  day  earlier  of  Officer 
Charles  Dean  Heim,  33,  an  11-year 
veteran  whose  wife  was  expecting  their 
first  child.  Perez  reportedly  told  police 
on  the  telephone  that  he  would  not 
surrender,  and  fired  at  police  during  the 
three-hour  standoff.  Perez  was  killed  as 
he  walked  out  of  the  Hollywood  motel. 

NE V ADA  - In  an  effort  that  got  under- 
way Nov.  7,  workers  for  the  Panhan- 
dlers Intervention  Program,  sponsored 
by  the  casino  industry,  will  urge  tour- 
ists m Las  Vegas  not  give  money  to 
beggars,  but  to  contribute  to  homeless 
shelters  instead. 

Las  Vegas  police  have  cited  "thrill 
killings"  and  double  murders  as  the 
causes  of  a leap  in  Clark  County's 
homicide  rale  this  year.  As  of  mid- 
October.  1 19  people  had  been  mur- 
dered in  1994.  28  more  than  the  same 
period  last  year 

WASHINGTON  - A 32-ycar-old 
Seattle  welder  was  sentenced  Oct  1 1 to 
life  imprisonment  under  the  state's 
“three  strikes"  law.  Slevan  Dozier  was 
convicted  of  punching  an  elderly 
woman  and  stealing  her  purse 


The  Stale  of  Kansas  can  continue  to 
require  its  law  enforcement  employees 
to  work  1 1 extra  hours  in  a standard 
four-week  pay  penod  without  giving 
them  additional  compensation,  a Fed- 
eral judge  ruled  recently. 

U.S  District  Judge  Dale  E.  Saffcis 
heldonSept.  ISthatthcstate'spracticc 
of  paying  the  same  monthly  salaries  to 
officers  who  worked  over  the  1 60-hour 
regular  pay  period  is  legal  under  an 
e.xcmption  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  that  allows  public  employers  to 
establish  deviated  schedules  for  law 
enforcement  employees.  The  state  re- 
quires its  law  enforcement  officers  to 
work  171  hours  m a 28-day  penod 
before  beconung  eligible  for  overtime 
payments 

Saffels  ruled  in  the  state's  favor  m a 
lawsuit  onginally  filed  in  1991  by  nearly 
400  state  law  enforcement  employees, 
including  Highway  Patrol  and  conser- 
vation officers  andagents  of  the  Kansas 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  plaintiffs 
contended  they  were  not  being  fully 
compensated  for  extra  hours  they 
wOTked.  While  Saffels  upheld  the  stale's 
case,  he  look  issue  with  its  application 
of  the  FLSA  exemption,  which  he  said 
was  unfairly  applied  to  its  law  enforce- 
ment employees. 

"Although  the  State  prevails  in  the 
instant  case,  the  court  docs  not  believe 
the  State  has  treated  plaintiffs  fairly," 
Saffels  wrote.  "As  law  enforcement 
employees,  piamliffs  perform  a crucial 
and  often  hapless  service.  Their  duties 
expose  them  to  hazards  unfamiliar  to 
other  classes  of  State  employees. 
However,  they  earn  lower  effective 
annualized  hourly  rates  than  classes  of 
monthly  salaried,  non-exempt  employ- 
ees who  share  the  same  position  on  the 
Stale  Pay  Pian. 

‘The  Uruled  States  Congress  has 
enacted  laws  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stan- 
dards Act  which  allow  public  employ- 
ers to  establish  deviated  schedules  for 
theu-  law  enforcement  employees,  of 
which  the  state  has  taken  full  advan- 
tage. Though  the  court  ultimately  finds 
that  the  State  is  within  the  law.  the  court 
IS  concerned  the  State's  practice  sends 
an  unwelcome,  albeit  unintended, 
message  to  a particularly  valuable  group 
of  State  employees.” 

In  addition  to  pressing  their  claim 
for  overtime  pay  for  the  1 1 additional 
hours,  the  plaintiffs  argued  that  those 
who  received  shift  differentials  were 
wrongfully  denied  appropnatc  over- 
time pay.  and  that  some  who  received 
longevity  pay  were  wrongfully  denied 
overtime  pay  The  court  granted  the 
plaintiffs  summary  judgment  on  those 
claims. 

To  settle  the  first  claim,  the  plain- 
tiffs sought  $10  million  Irom  the  state 
in  what  they  contended  was  uncompen- 
sated straight  time,  according  to  Patri- 
cia Riley,  an  attorney  for  the  Kansas 
State  Troopers  Association. 

Saffels  noted  that  althou^  Kansas 
"has  prepared  and  published  an  hourly 
rate  schedule  based  on  a standard  work 
schedule,  [that]  does  not  mean  that  all 
employees  compensated  according  to 
the  Plan  are  also  compensated  at  the 
regular  rate  earned  by  standard  sched- 
ule non-exempts."  He  noted  that  as 
employees  who  fall  under  Section 
20 1 (k)  of  the  FLSA  — a partial  exemp- 
tion from  the  40-hour  rule  — the  plain- 
tiffs work  diffaent  work  schedules  than 
cmi^oyces  subject  to  the  siandard  sched- 
ule. 


"Like  full-time  classified  non-cx* 
empts,  plaintiffs,  as  full-time  classified 
partially  exempts,  are  paid  monthly 
salaries, " Saffels  wrote.  "However, 
since  plaintiffs  work  more  non-over- 
time  hours  than  standard  schedule  non- 
exempts,  their  annualized  hourly  rate 
will  be  lower  than  that  earned  by  non- 
exempts  who  occupy  the  same  position 
on  the  pay  plan.  The  disparity  may  be 
unfair,  and  the  court  believes  it  is,  but  it 
is  not  a violation  of  the  FLSA  " 

Steve  Ramck,  a staff  attorney  for 
the  state  Department  of  Admirustra- 
tion.  said  that  despite  Saffels  “gratui- 
tous" remarks  about  the  unfairness  of 
the  Section  20l(k)  as  applied  to  law 
enforcement  officers,  the  slate  had  acted 
within  the  law. 

“Agencies  are  allowed  to  file  devia- 
tions from  what  is  the  siandard  work 
penod  in  the  siaie  of  Kansas,  and  that's 
a 40-hour  work  week."  he  loldLEN  “If 
they  file  a deviation,  then  their  salanes 
are  based  upon  those  deviated  work 
penods.  That's  what  the  court  found  — 
that  their  monthly  salanes  covered  them 
for  all  the  non-overtime  hours  covered 
by  the  deviations." 

Riley  told  LEN  she  plans  to  file  an 
appeal  to  the  U.S,  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  iOth  Circuit  after  Saffels  rules  on  a 
post-tnal  motion.  She  said  the  decision 
gives  a green  light  to  states  to  u.se  the 
exemption  to  shonchange  officers  by 
refusi  ng  to  pay  them  for  add  i tional  non- 
overtimc  hours  they  worked. 

"We’re  going  to  appeal  the  judge’s 
interpretation  of  the  statute,"  Riley  said. 
"We  ihink  that  in  essence  whai  it  docs 
IS  entitle  states  to  use  a 201(k)  schedule 
so  they  won't  have  to  pay  them  any 
more  than  they  would  if  they  worked 
160  hours  He  thinks  they've  already 
been  paid  for  [the  extra  hours)  but  on  a 
lower  hourly  rate,  we  disagree  " 

Capital  idea: 
center  for 
police  rights 

Police  officers  have  a new  ally  in 
Washington.  D C.,  with  the  formation 
last  month  of  a National  Law  Enforce- 
ment Rights  Center  that  will  monitor 
litigation  against  police  officers  and 
provide  legal  resources  to  police  defen- 
dants and  their  attomeys 

The  center,  an  offshoot  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Police  Organiza- 
tions. is  being  established  to  protect 
officers'  legal  and  constitutional  nghts, 
which  "are  being  infringed  upon  by  a 
wave  of  anti-police  litigation."  accord- 
ing to  NAPO  executive  director  Robert 
T.  Scully- 

“Basically,  we’re  trying  to  put  po- 
lice officers  in  this  country  on  a level 
playing  field  with  everybody  else."  said 
Scully. 

NAPO  officials  are  inviting  current 

and  former  members  of  Congress  as 
well  as  attorneys  who  represent  police 
organizations  nationwide  to  join  the 
center's  advisory  council.  The  center 
should  be  ready  to  begin  examining 
cases  in  January,  Scully  said. 

Scully,  a 26-year  veteran  of  the 
Detroit  Police  Dcpatmcni,  said  the  need 
for  such  an  institute  became  ctystid 
clear  to  him  upon  his  amval  in  Wash- 
ington to  head  NAPO- 

“What  I found  is  that  every  occupa- 
Continued  on  Pagv  10 
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People  & Places 


Top  of 
the  heap 

A Sail  Lake  County.  Utah.  shcnfTs 
lieutenant  who  allowed  himself  to  be 
taken  hostage  by  a heavily  armed  man 
holding  nine  captives  at  a local  library, 
then  used  his  concealed  weapon  to  shoot 
the  increasingly  agitated  captor,  has 
been  named  the  1994  Police  Officer  of 
the  Year  by  Parade  magazine  and  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police. 

Lieut  Lloyd  Prescott.  46.  received 
the  award,  the  highest  national  honor  in 
law  enforcement,  at  a luncheon  during 
the  lACP’s  101st  Annual  Conference 
in  Albuquerque.  N.M..  on  Oct.  18. 

On  March  5,  Prescott,  a 22-year 
veteran  of  the  sherifTs  department,  was 
working  in  his  office  when  someone 
told  him  a man  armed  with  a gun  and  a 
bomb  was  taking  hostages  at  the  library 
next  door.  Prescott  arrived  on  the  scene 
to  find  suspect  Gifford  Draper,  a 30- 
year-old  transient  with  a history  of 
mental  problems,  forcing  nine  people 
into  a. small  room. 

Prescott,  dressed  in  casual  civilian 
clothes,  told  the  suspect;  “I  don’t  know 
what's  going  on  here,  but  you’re  scar- 
ing the  hell  out  of  me  with  that  gun.” 
With  his  -44-caliber  service  revolver 
hidden  under  his  windbreaker.  Prescott 
became  one  of  Draper’s  hostages. 

Draper  grew  more  and  more  agi- 
tated. convincing  Prescott  he  had  to  act 
if  anyone  was  to  leave  the  room  alive. 
He  drew  his  weapon  and  shouted, 
•’Sheriffs  office!  Hit  the  floor!”  As  a 
former  SWAT-team  sergeant,  Prescott 
knew  that  if  the  bomb  exploded,  the 
hostages  would  have  a better  chance  of 
survival  lying  on  the  floor  Prescott 
then  squeezed  off  four  shots,  hitting 
Draper  three  times  i n the  chest  and  once 
mtheleg  Draperdiedaialocalhospital 
shortly  after  the  incldent. 

"I  did  what  I was  trained  to  do.  I did 
what  I was  paid  to  do,”  Prescott  told 
Parade 

“He  saved  every  single  one  of  us,” 
said  Sue  Allison.  46,  a diabetic  who 
nearly  died  because  she  lacked  insulin. 
“There’s  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we 
all  would  have  perished  had  Prescott 
not  taken  him  out.  He  is  a hero.” 

Prescott  downplayed  his  hero  status, 
saying  he’s  “not  one  to  set  myself  apart. 
I'm  a cop"  — one  who.  three  days  after 
ihe  incident,  sent  a letter  to  all  of  the 


hostages  calling  them  the  “real  heroes." 

Ten  other  law  enforcement  officera 
received  honorable  mentions  com- 
mending them  for  heroism  and  valor  in 
the  line  of  duty  They  were:  Officer 
Charles  L.  Ault,  49.  of  the  Portland. 
Ore.,  Police  Bureau,  Officer  Lloyd 
Clark.  41.  of  the  New  Orleans  Police 
Department;  Los  Angeles  police 
officers  Stephen  D.  Kehoe.  50.  and 
Hilton  C.  Henry,  3 1 ; Sgt.  Ronald  W. 
Hirclkeld,  35,  and  retired  police  officer 
Michael  D.  Kelley.  32,  of  the  River- 
side, Calif.,  Police  Department;  Officer 
Debbie  S.  Love,  35,  of  the  Las  Vegas, 
Nev,,  Police  Department;  Oklahoma 
City  police  officers  Gerald  Ritter.  28, 
and  David  Mauch.  27,  and  Ohio  State 
Highway  Patrol  Trooper  Shaun  O. 
Smart,  3 1 . 

Trail 

blazer 

Atlanta  Deputy  Police  Chief  Bev- 
erly Harvard  made  police  history  last 
month  when  she  was  named  to  head  the 
city’s  1.700-officer  Police  Department, 
thus  becoming  the  first  black  woman 
ever  named  chief  of  a major-city  law 
enforcement  agency. 

Harvard  has  served  as  acting  chief 
since  April  following  the  resignation  of 
Eldrin  Bell.  Her  nomination  to  the  lop 
spot,  which  requires  City  Council  con- 
firmation, was  announced  Oct.  26  by 
Mayor  Bill  Campbell 

“We  have  no  doubt  that  she  will  be 
able  to  lead  the  depiartment — both  men 
and  women  — very  effectively,” 
Campbell  said-  “We  take  pride  in  the 
historic  nature  of  this  event,  but  pier 
race  and  gender]  was  not  a factor  in 
choosing  her.” 

Harvard,  who  was  a candidate  for 
the  chiefs  Job  four  years  ago  but  lost 
out  to  Bell,  takes  her  place  among  the 
few  women  whom  have  ever  cracked 
law  enforcement's  glass  ceiling.  Eliza- 
beth Watson  was  the  first  to  lead  one 
of  the  “Big  Six"  police  departments 
when  she  was  named  to  head  the  Hous- 
ton Police  Department  in  1990.  She  is 
now  police  chief  of  Austin,  Texas. 

The  first  woman  ever  named  to  head 
a major-city  police  force  was  Penny 
Harrington,  who  was  named  chief  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  in  the  mid- 1980’s. 

’Tm  a person  driven  by  goals,” 
Harvard,  43.  said  after  her  appointment 
was  announced.  “Now  my  new  goal  is 


to  be  the  best  police  chief  the  Atlanta 
Police  Department  ever  had.” 

Her  appointment,  she  said,  “will 
probably  open  up  new  opportunities  for 
women  to  serve  in  ranking  positions 
around  the  country." 

Knowing  she  was  among  the  final- 
ists being  considered  for  the  Atlanta 
chiefs  position.  Harvard  reportedly 
turned  down  an  offer  from  Attorney 
General  Janet  Reno  to  head  the  Justice 
Department’s  nascent  community  po- 
licing division.  A 21-year  veteran  of 
the  agency  who  started  as  a beat  officer. 
Harvard  has  been  deputy  chief  since 
1982,  with  responsibility  over  the  de- 
partment’s $100-million  budget. 

Like  other  major  U.S.  urban  cen- 
ters, Atlanta  is  grappling  with  rising 
violent  crime.  Money  magazine  recently 
named  it  the  country's  most  violent 
city.  The  FBI  ranks  it  sixth  in  the  nunto 
of  violent  crimes  per  capita,  with  4,070 
per  100.000  residents. 

But  like  other  major  cities.  Atlanta’s 
crime  problem  has  eased  somewhat  this 
year,  and  Campbell  gave  Harvard  some 
credit  for  the  turnaround. 

“We  would  have  blamed  her  if  [the 
crime  rate]  had  gone  the  other  way."  he 
said.  “She  might  as  well  receive  the 
credit  for  the  good  work  that  was  done." 

Going 

South 

A Washington.  D.C..  police  official 
described  as  a “bridge  builder”  and  a 
man  with  “a  knack  for  making  people 
forget  he  carries  a badge  and  gun”  was 
rpqently  named  to  Superintendent  of 
the  New  Orleans  Police  Department, 
capping  a six-month  search  in  which 
several  other  candidates  turned  down 
the  position. 

The  adulatory  phrases  were  used  by 
The  Washington  Post  to  describe  Rich- 
ard Pennington,  a former  assistant 
chief  and  26-year  veteran  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department,  who  was 
sworn  in  to  lead  the  troubled  New  Or- 
leans force  by  Mayor  Marc  Morial  on 
Oct.  13. 

Pennington,  47,  replaces  Joseph  Or- 
ticke.  who  had  served  as  Police  Super- 
intendent since  August  1993  and  was 
recently  named  chief  of  security  for 
New  Orleans  International  Airport. 

It  was  the  first  time  since  the  late 
1970’s  that  an  outsider  was  chosen  to 
run  the  1,475-officer  Police  Depart- 
ment.  Then,  former  Mayor  Ernest 
"Dutch"  Morial.  the  father  of  the  cur- 
rent mayor,  had  chosen  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  Police  Qiief  James  Parsons  to 
head  the  department-  Parsons  resigned 
in  1980inthe  aftermath  ofacontrover- 
sial  shooting  of  three  residents  by  New 
Orleans  police. 

Getting  a police  supenniendenl 
proved  no  easy  task  for  Morial.  who 
said  the  search  took  much  longer  than 
expected.  Several  candidates  who  were 
offered  the  job  declined,  forcing  the 
Mayor  to  examine  a list  of  four  inside 
and  five  outside  finalists  compiled  by  a 
citizens  committee  that  was  formed 
before  he  took  office  in  May.  To  svreeten 
the  offer,  Morial  convinced  the  City 
Council  to  boost  the  Superintendent's 
pay  by  $30,000,  putting  Pennington's 
starting  salary  at  $92,000 

“Superintendent  Pennington  was 
simply  the  best  — insider,  outsider, 
male,  female,  black,  white.  Northerner. 
Southerner.''  Mona!  said  at  a news 
conference  where  he  introduced  the 


new  Supenniendenl  to  city  officials 
and  residents.  “He  was  the  best  because 
he  combined  the  qualities  that  I saw  m 
a variety  of  individuals  in  one  pack- 
age.” 

Morial  added  that  he  was  impressed 
by  Pennington’s  variety  of  career  expe- 
riences, including  stints  as  a beat  offi- 
cer, chief  of  the  homicide  division, 
district  commander,  robbery  detective, 
recruiter  and  budget  director.  Penning- 
ton also  gained  a reputation  for  his 
efforts  to  improve  community  relauons, 
particularly  in  easing  tensions  with  the 
city’s  Asian  and  gay  communities. 

Pennington,  who  revealed  that  he 
had  been  courted  by  officials  trying  to 
fill  police  chief  vacancies  in  Atlanta 
and  Geveland.  said  he  accepted  Mo- 
rial's  offer  because  he  “wanted  to  work 
for  a great  leader  and  work  in  a great 
city.  And  I look  at  New  Orleans  as 
being  that  opportunity.” 

Morial 's  promise  not  to  interfere  in 
the  operation  of  the  department  sealed 
thedeal,Penningtonsaid.“IfI  can’t  run 
the  department,  then  1 can't  be  the 
superintendent.  And  that’s  the  commit- 
ment I’ve  gotten  from  the  Mayor." 

“I'm  not  going  to  be  hands  off,” 
Morial  rejoined.  “'The  Police  Depart- 
ment is  not  an  autonomous  agency.  But 
I’m  going  to  be  hands  off  as  far  as  day- 
to-day  management.” 

Morial  said  he  expects  Pennington’s 
appointment  will  help  boost  morale  in 
the  troubled  agency,  which  has  been 
characterized  as  brutal,  corrupt,  ineffi- 
cient, mismanaged,  poorly  equipped, 
and  with  undertrained,  poorly  deployed 
employees.  Several  studies  of  the  de- 
partment have  been  undertaken  in  re- 
cent years,  including  one  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice that  said  the  agency  suffered  from 
severe  and  paralyzing  “organizational 
dysfuncUon.” 

Morial  has  said  the  two  biggest 
problems  facing  the  department  are 
“patronage  and  piersonnel  assignments," 
while  some  of  MoriaJ’s  advisers  say 
there  is  evidence  that  corruption  is 
organized  and  far  more  entrenched  in 
the  agency  than  previously  believed. 
Pennington  will  be  charged  with  pick- 
ing up  whoe  his  predecessors  had  failed 
and  implementing  most  of  the  reforms 
recommended  by  the  lACP,  Mcxial  said. 

Cost  of 
conscience 

Sometimes  taking  the  honorable 
course  of  action  carries  a price.  For 
Michael  Julian  that  price  could  be 
measured  in  raw  dol  lars — lots  of  them. 

'The  former  Chief  of  Personnel  of 
the  New  York  Police  Department,  who 
retired  just  last  month,  admitted  that  he 
personally  agonized  over  whether  to 
follow  the  lead  of  some  high-ranking 
predecessors  by  seeking  a lucrative, 
tax-free  disability  pension. 

Julian,  who  lost  the  flexibility  in 
one  knee  after  it  was  injured  during  an 
arrest  four  years  ago,  applied  for  the 
pension  that  would  have  paid  him  up  to 
$100,000  a year  tax-free  — about  three- 
quarters  of  his  salary  — for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  And,  as  up  to  one-third  of 
retiring  pelice  officers  who  applied 
before  Julian  have  already  learned,  he 
almost  certainly  would  have  received 
the  enhanced  annuity. 

But  after  considerable  soul-search- 
ing, Julian  ultimately  withdrew  the 
piension  claim. 


“I  did  a Faustian  move,”  said  Julian. 
45.  in  a New  York  Times  interview  last 
month  shortly  after  he  steppied  down  to 
become  headof  security  aiNew  York's 
Rockefeller  Center.  “I  sold  my  reputa- 
tion for  p>ay.  I was  entitled  to  it  under 
the  law.  But  I wasn't  entitled  to  it  in  my 
mind.” 

As  a result.  Julian  will  earn  the  stan- 
dard picnsion  that  is  equal  to  half-piay 
plus  increments  for  time  in  service 
beyond  20  years.  And,  unlike  the  dis- 
ability pension,  the  regular  police  pien- 
sion  is  subject  to  Federal  income  taxes. 

EarliCT  this  year,  in  response  to  press 
repiorts  about  widespiread  disability- 
piension  fraud,  Julian  had  propxised 
setting  up  a special  investigative  unit  to 
monitor  the  piension  system.  The  sys- 
tem has  come  under  fire  because  of  the 
apparent  ease  with  which  pensions  are 
awarded,  leaving  the  system  wide  open 
to  abuse. 

One  recent  case  involved  former 
Chief  of  Department  Robert  Johnston, 
who,  when  he  retired  in  1991,  got  a 
disability  piension  worth  $116,000  a 
year.  Johnston  claimed  he  had  suffered 
a hearing  loss  from  fireworks  at  a 1989 
Rolling  Stones  concert.  Critics  noted 
that  Johnston  didn’t  appear  to  have 
problems  understanding  his  superiors 
prior  to  his  retirement. 

“It's  so  simple  to  beat  the  system,  I 
think  the  fact  that  20,000  copis  are  not 
applying  for  it  is  a tribute  to  their  hon- 
esty,” said  Julian,  who  said  the  umt  he 
stumped  for  will  soon  begin  working 
“slip  and  fair  cases  — believed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  common  line-of*duty 
injury  claims  made  by  officers  seeking 
disability  piensions. 

Those  are  the  ones  that  are  sus- 
piect,"  Julian  said.  "One  reason  they  are 
suspiect;  they're  easy  to  fake.  Interest- 
ingly. we  don’t  have  any  cops  falling  at 
home.  It  seems  they  only  fall  on  their 
face  on  the  job.  They  come  in,  they  say 
they  slippied  on  a wet  piece  of  paper,  a 
towel.applesauce.  , . .Ifthere’snosys- 
tem  to  catch  them,  then  you’re  just 
encouraging  fraud.” 

While  Julian  was  acknowledged  to 
be  pierfecUy  within  his  rights  in  apply- 
ing for  the  pension,  he  said  he  was 
wracked  with  conflict  over  whether  to 
follow  through  with  the  claim, 

“I  couldn’t  sleep,"  he  said.  “My 
feeling  was,  why  should  I be  entitled  to 
the  same  pension  as  a pxiUce  officer 
who  was  shot  or  wounded  and  who 
really  can't  work?  The  problem  is  the 
system  trivializes  sacrifices  made  by 
pieople  who  were  really  injured.” 

Past  attempts  at  reform  have  failed 
because  state  legislators  have  high 
regard  for  their  pxilice  union  constitu- 
ents and  rarely  approve  anything  that 
might  ruffle  their  feathers.  Still.  Julian 
thinks  it's  time  to  try  again.  Pension 
benefits  should  be  determined  by  a 
graduated  scale,  he  said,  with  the  most 
seriously  injured  officers  receiving  the 
largest  pensions. 

“With  the  most  serious  injuries  we 
might  increase  benefits,  like  fora  Sieve 
McDonald.”  said  Julian,  referring  to 
the  young  officer  who  was  shot  and 
paralyzed  by  a teen-ager  in  1986-  “Take 
from  people  like  me  and  give  it  to 
people  like  him.  Should  somebody  like 
me  be  treated  like  somebody  crippled 
by  gunfire?  The  law  was  not  meant  for 
these  borderline  cases  But  that's  what 
happens  when  law  is  so  general.  A lot  of 
people  jump  on  the  bandwagon  and 
make  windfalls.  It's  just  not  fair.” 
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No  sanctuary  from  real-world  ills: 


Churches  offer  tempting  targets  forcrime 


God  only  knows  just  how  many 
crimes  are  committed  in  and  around 
churches  and  their  properties,  but  law 
enforcement  officials,  insurance  execu- 
tives and  others  attempting  to  truck  the 
number  of  incidents  say  religious  insti- 
tutions are  no  longer  off-limits  to  crimi- 
nals. 

Most  say  the  problem  has  become 
sufficiently  widespread  that  few 


churches  can  leave  their  doon>  open,  as 
was  common  in  days  past.  The  net 
result  IS  that,  in  some  cases,  churches 
can  no  longer  provide  the  kind  of  sanc- 
tuary from  the  turmoil  of  the  outside 
world  that  they  once  represented. 

The  FBI  does  not  collect  data  on 
crimes  committed  on  church  properties 
or  against  worshipers,  although  it  is 
expected  to  begin  doing  so  when  its 


Religious  practices 
vs.  police  practices 


Giarges  were  droj^xd  last  month 
against  a Muslim  woman  whose  re- 
fusal to  remove  her  veil  won  her  a 
summons  from  St.  Paul,  Minn  . pt>- 
licc  for  concealing  her  identity  — in 
violation  of  an  obscure  statute  en- 
acted in  the  I920's  to  prevent  crimi- 
nals from  hiding  their  identities  to 
commit  crimes 

Assistaitt  City  Attorney  Theodore 
Leon  said  charges  were  dropped 
against  Tayyibah  Amatullah  on  Oct 
31  because  he  "felt  there  wa-s  no 
reasonable  likelihotxi  of  success  at 
uial."  Had  she  been  convicted, 
Amatullah.  2 1 , of  Vinneapol  is,  faced 
a 90-day  jail  term  or  a $700  fine  tn 
both,  he  told  LEN,  adding  the  city 
has  no  plans  to  review  the  law  for 
possible  bias  agaiasi  Islamic  cus- 
toms or  those  of  iKher  religions  in 
which  mixjcsty  is  a major  tenet 

The  case  sparked  a furor  among 
the  25,000  Muslims  estimated  to  live 
in  the  Twin  Cities  area,  some  of 
whom  charged  that  Amaluliah's  ar- 
re.st  amounted  to  religious  lorass- 
ment  Devout  Muslim  wonwn  cover 
their  ent  ire  b<.xlies  wi  ih  robes,  shawls 
and  head  wverings  that  leave  only 
their  eyes  exposed  to  the  outside 
world 

TTic  case  also  spoilighied  an  in- 
creasing number  of  clashes  between 
local  laws  and  the  religious  customs 
of  some  groups.  Some  ot  the  con- 
tlkts  have  wound  up  in  court,  like 
the  recent  case  in  Livingston.  Calif , 
where  a Federal  appeals  court  ruled 
that  it  was  a violation  of  religious 
freedom  for  a school  to  ban  Sikh 
students  from  wearing  kirpuns,  the 
deairaiive  sheathed  blades  thai  are 
considered  sacred  by  practitioners  of 
the  Eastern  religion.  The  school  had 
Iwnned  Air/xiiw  under  its  no-wca|>- 
ons  policy. 

In  other  recent  coses.  Native 
Anx’ricaas  appear  to  be  on  the  brink 
ofa  major  victory  m their  yeius-tong 
battle  for  tlw  right  to  use  the  hallu- 
cim^vn  peytHe  m their  religious  ntu- 
als.  A bill  upjwoved  by  Congress  that 
allows  them  to  use  the  plant  awaii.s 
President  Clinton’s  .signature. 

The  Minnesota  Suprenx  Court 
has  ruled  that  Ann.sh  horse-and- 
buggy  operators  do  m>t  have  to  affix 
orange  warning  signs  on  their  slow- 
moving  vehicles  after  Amish  leaders 
pft)te>tcd  that  the  display  of  bright 
colors  confiicts  with  their  beliefs. 
And  nearly  two  years  ago.  ihe  U.S. 
SufMxme  Court  ruled  in  favor  of 
Cuban  followers  of  Sanicria.  who 
fought  to  overturn  a Florida  ban  on 
the  saenftee  of  chickens  for  their 
rituals 

In  the  St  Paul  case.  Amatullah 
said  she  was  shopping  in  a down- 


town mall  when  five  police  officers 
ticketed  her  for  concealing  her  iden- 
tity. Police  had  stepped  up  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  — which  prevents 
peo|^c  from  hiding  their  identities 
“by  means  of  a robe,  mask  or  other 
disguise"  — because  of  a series  of 
bank  robberies,  car  ibcft-s  and  other 
crimes  at  the  mall.  Although  Mus- 
lims claimed  the  law  was  selectively 
enforced,  police  said  they  had  tick- 
eted people  wearing  ski  masks  and 
gang  members  widi  bandanas  draped 
over  their  faces. 

Police  added  that  Amatullah  did 
not  look  like  any  traditional  Muslim 
women  they  had  ever  seen.  Tbey 
said  she  wore  soiled,  tattered  cU>lh- 
ing  and  gloves.  When  they  asked  her 
to  remove  the  cloth  that  almost  to- 
tally covered  her  face,  she  refused. 

Amatullah  denied  that  her  clothes 
were  worn,  and  said  officers  told  her 
“you  can’t  run  around  like  that  in 
public.”  She  said  she  was  told  to 
either  leave  the  mall  or  renurve  the 
veil  When  she  refused,  she  said  she 
was  laken  to  a room  where  police 
forced  her  to  take  ofT  the  veil  “I  felt 
degraded."  Amatullah.  who  con- 
verted to  Islam  two  years  ago.  told 
USA  Today.  “It’sjusl  like  somebody 
pulling  down  your  underwear  m 
public.” 

Police  added  more  fuel  to  the  fire 
when  they  released  records  showing 
that  .'kmatullah  had  been  arrested 
three  years  ago  for  shoplifting  and 
earlier  this  year  for  wnting  a bad 
check  Amatullah  said  the  shoplift- 
ing incident  eventually  was  reduced 
and  (hat  the  incident  occurred  before 
her  conversion. 

"I  didn't  do  anything  to  hurt 
anybexly.”  she  said  "Why  is  it  that 
pci>plc  can  walk  amund  half  naked 
and  nofcKxly  will  say  anything'*  1 
choose  to  cover  up  and  people  have 
a problem  with  it." 

"We’re  angry,"  said  Magda  Sai- 
kali.  an  organizer  of  protests  sup- 
porting Amatullah.  "Wc  arc  harassed 

all  tltc  tiiix  because  of  our  clothes 

But  this  is  really  too  much," 

St  Paul  police  spokesman  Paul 
Addmann  said  police  procedure 
regarding  enforeetnent  of  the  statute 
"is  nc»t  to  lag  everybody  " Addmann 
added  that  Aimtuilah  was  "belliger- 
ent" to  officers  who  wanted  to  ques- 
tion her  and  refused  to  show  her  face. 
"They  didn’t  know  if  it  was  a manor 
a wontan  or  what  ” 

Ibrahim  Htviper  of  the  Council 
on  Amcrican-hlamic  Rdalions  in 
Washington.  D.C..  said  the  group  is 
considering  legal  action  against  the 
St  Paul  Police  Department.  "It's  not 
for  them  to  define  w hat  they  think  a 
Muslim  should  dress  like."  he  said. 


long-awaited  National  Incident-Based 
Reporting  System  is  frilly  on  line  "There 
will  be  a ' location  type'  designation  on 
the  incident  forms  called  'church^syna- 
gogue/tcmple'  and  includes  other  re- 
ligious buildings,"  said  Vicki  Major,  an 
editor  at  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime 
Reporting  section 

Major  told  LEN  that  the  FBI  has 
"compiled  some  limited  information" 
about  the  crime  problem  lacing  churches 
but  is  still  analyzing  the  data. 

“It’s  a common  problem  that  con- 
tinues." said  Russell  Lcyk.  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Church  Mutual  Insurance 
Company’s  claims  section.  The  Mer- 
rill. Wise  -based  company  insures  abixit 
54,000  religious  institutions  nanonwadc 
"Crimes  agaiast  churche.s  have  been  a 
problem  for  many  years,  going  back  10 
or  20  years." 

About  32,000  claims  were  filed  with 
Church  Mutual  — not  all  of  them  crime- 
related  — in  1993,  according  to  Leyk. 
*T  can’t  really  say  if  they ’re  increasing" 
based  on  the  number  of  claims.  Leyk 
said,  “but  it’s  always  been  my  expen- 
ence  in  the  last  20  years  that  there’s 
been  a lot  of  vandalism,  arsons,  burgla- 
ries and  thefLs,  and  it  seems  like  it  just 
continues  that  way  " 

Most  crimes  against  churches  in- 


volve property  enmes  like  burglary, 
ihcft  or  vandalism,  said  Leyk  "Quite 
often,  they  do  more  damage  to  the 
church  than  the  value  of  the  items  they 
steal,"  he  observed.  "Within  that  van- 
dalism. there’s  a lot  of  breakage  of  art, 
glass  windows  and  siamcd-glass  win- 
dows." 

The  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'rilh  does  keep  statistics  on 
property  crimes,  particularly  anti- 
Semitic  vandalism  agaiast  synagogues 
and  related  institutions  In  199.3,  788 
incidents  of  vandalism  were  reported 
against  Jewish  institutions  — a decline 
of  8 percent  from  the  previous  year 
"There  have  been  fewer  incidents 
against  institutions  because  there  is 
more  security  and  more  attention  being 
paid  to  this  problem,”  said  ADL  spokes- 
woman Myma  Shinbaum. 

Anoilier  major  insurer  of  churches, 
the  Brotherhood  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  proc- 
essed 935  theft  claims  and  7 1 3 vandal- 
ism claims  in  1993.  The  company  in- 
sures more  than  21,000  churches,  lo- 
cated mostly  in  five  Midwestern  states, 
according  to  Roger  J Johnson,  the  vice 
president  in  charge  of  claims 

Churches  also  continue  to  serve  as 
frequent  targets  for  arsonists.  Brother- 


hood Mutual  reports  that  5 percent  of 
the  107  fire-damage  claims  it  received 
last  year  involved  arson. 

"Thcre  are  quite  a few  ar^on  fires 
every  year  — most  maliciously  set  by 
someone  who’s  disgruntled  with  the 
church,  either  kids  or  members  or 
somainc  who’s  emotionally  disturbed." 
said  Church  Mutual’s  Leyk. 

Paula  Ratliff,  a graduate  student  at 
the  University  of  Louisville’s  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute,  said  she  has 
compiled  anecdotal  evidence  to  sup- 
port assertions  that  churches  and  relig- 
tou-s  iastituiions  are  no  lunger  immune 
from  the  ravages  of  violent  enme 
Ratliff,  who  IS  trying  to  gauge  the 
extent  of  the  problem  by  researching 
newspaper  data  bases  nationwide  and 
surveying  law  enforcement  agencies, 
says  reports  of  violent  enme  have  in- 
creased steadily  in  recent  years.  “I’m 
finding  more  data  as  I go,  finding  more 
scasational  stones,"  she  told  LEN  dur- 
ing a recent  interview  “So  based  on 
that  I'm  going  to  contend  that  enme 
against  churches  is  indeed  increasing  " 
Among  the  incidents  Railiff  has 
compiled  are  the  Oct  2 robbery  of  a 
Chicago  congregation  by  a masked, 
razor- wielding  suspect  who  grabbed  an 
Continued  on  Page  1 1 


Clinton  says  "thanks"  to  lACP 
for  help  with  crime  legislation 


Delegates  attending  the  recent  an- 
nual conference  of  the  International 
A.vs<x.iafion  of  Chiefs  of  Police  got  a 
hearty  chorus  of  “thank-yous"  from  an 
all-star  lineup  of  Federal  officials,  in- 
cluding President  Clinton,  Attorney 
General  Janet  Reno  and  FBI  Director 
Louts  Freeh- 

Clinton,  Reno  and  Freeh  used  their 
appearances  at  the  event,  which  was 
heldOct  I5-I9in AJbuquerque.N.M., 
to  praise  police  officials  for  their  sup- 
port of  the  recently  approved  omnibus 
anti -enme  act  and  the  Brady  law,  and  to 
outline  the  Adnunistration's  continu- 
ing efforts  against  enme. 

"This  enme  bill  was  fashioned 
largely  by  law  enforcement  officers." 
the  Ifresident  said.  “From  the  punish- 
ment programs,  to  the  policing  jwo- 
grams,  to  the  prevention  programs,  it 
was  the  law  enforcement  officers  who 
shaped  what  was  m it  ’’ 

While  crime  is  down  in  many  areas 
of  the  country  this  year.  Clinton  said  a 
major  threat  to  the  public  safely  is  the 
continuing  increa-se  in  violence  com- 
mitted by  young  people.  Such  random 
violence  among  youih.s  "is  going  up 
dramatically  in  sickening  ways  that  we 
have  all  seen  m recent  days."  he  said, 
referring  lo  ihe  incident  last  month  in 
which  a 5-year -old  Chicago  boy  was 
tossed  to  his  death  from  a high-rise 
apartment  window  by  two  other  youths 
because  he  refused  to  steal  some  candy 

"We  have  to  look  at  what  we  can  do 
together  within  the  crime  bill  and  then 
what  we  have  to  do  beyotxJ  the  crime 
bill,  because  we're  going  to  have  to 
change  this  country  from  the  grass  roots 
up."  the  President  said  "We’re  going 
to  have  to  change  the  culture  that  a lot 
of  these  kids  live  And  you  can  do  it;  I 
can  do  it.  purentscandoil;bul  we're  all 
going  to  have  to  do  it  And  there  is 
clearly  something  for  everybody  lo  do  ’’ 

Clinton  said  the  100.000  commu- 
nity police  officers  that  will  be  funded 


by  the  crime  bill  will  represent  a 20- 
percent  increase  in  the  "total  police 
presence  on  the  stiwt"  ifallol  them  arc 
assigned  to  “prevent  enme  and  catch 
cnminals."  The  increase  is  significant, 
he  said,  because  "wc’vc  had  only  a 10- 
percent  increase  in  police  officers  m the 
last  30  years,  while  we've  had  a .300- 
percent  increase  in  violent  crime  " 

The  Ju-stice  Department  is  doing 
everything  possible  to  get  those  offi- 
cen.  on  the  streets  quickly,  Clinton  said 
“We’re  going  lo  make  it  possible  for 
cities  withal  least  50.000  peple  to  begin 
hinng  officers  immediately."  he  said, 
"by  setting  aside  some  money  even 
before  the  grants  are  awarded  so  you 
can  know  what  you're  going  to  get  and 
you  can  start  hiring  and  training  now 
And  the  grants  will  be  there  when  you 
pul  people  on  the  payroll  full-time  " 
The  Admini-stralion  is  making  it 
ea.sicr  for  smaller  jursidictions  to  get 
funding  for  more  officers  through  a 
simple  one-page  application  with  aN>ui 
eight  questions  they  must  answer.  Clin- 
ton added 

Attorney  General  Reno  said  the 
passage  of  the  enme  bill  was  a major 
achievement  for  law  enforcement,  but 
there  IS  no  time  to  "rest  on  our  laurels." 
Among  the  major  objectives  facing  law 
enforcement  in  the  coming  year,  she 
said,  arc  protecting  police  fromattaclcs, 
making  the  as,sot-forfeiture  program 
work;  putting  anti-viulence  initiatives 
into  action,  especially  those  targeting 
youths,  establishing  an  effective  strat- 
egy against  drugs,  and  implementing 
the  enme  bill  in  “the  nght  way  ’’ 

"We  have  an  epidemic  of  youth 
homicide  in  this  country,  an  epidemic 
that  IS  finally  getting  the  attention  it 
deserves."  she  said.  Drugs  are  u major 
factor  in  the  killing,  added  Reno,  who 
asked  the  delegates  to  fiKus  less  on  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  narcotic's  they 
seize  and  talk  more  “about  the  real 
impact  on  our  lives  and  communities  " 


FBI  Director  Louis  Freeh  noted  that 
violent  enme  has  incTeascd  nine  times 
faster  than  the  (Kipulalion  sinc'c  I960, 
and  has  cost  the  nation  $ 1 9 billion  m the 
past  three  years  alone 

■■’These  outrageous  statistics  have 
been  fueled  by  guas  and  drugs,"  he 
said  "Our  enemies  aren’t  stupid;  they 
understand  they  can  achieve  their  goals 
by  acquinng  market  shares  The  que.st 
for  market  shares  and  new  tcmioncs 
has  brought  drug  gangs  to  places  once 
thought  to  be  immune." 

In  other  developments.  Gioctaw. 
Okla,,  Police  Chief  John  Wheise!  be- 
came president  of  the  13,000-member 
association,  while  Michigan  State  Po- 
lice Director  Mike  Robiason  and  Plano, 
Texas.  Police  Chief  Bruce  D Glassock 
were  elected  5th  and  6th  vice  presi- 
dents. respectively. 

In  his  inaugural  address  to  (he  dele 
gates,  Whetsel.  who  ha.s  led  the  15- 
officxr  Choctaw  force  since  197.3,  said 
thecoming  year  may  bca  watershed  for 
the  a.s.MKialion  Whetsel  said  he  will 
seek  approval  for  an  in-depth  review  of 
the  lACP  constitution  and  rules,  and 
will  recommend  that  the  association 
create  an  International  Division  and  u 
Division  of  Major  City  Chiefs 

Among  3\'hcisers  pnmao  goals  is 
the  establishment  of  a National  Cnmi- 
nal  Ju.slic'e  Fonim  to  "discuss  key  trends, 
issues  and  concerns  of  the  entire  cntni- 
nal  justice  system  ’’  The  forum  would 
include  the  nation's  most  fHununent 
jurists,  criminal  justic'e  expens  and 
leading  corrections  and  law  enforce- 
ment administrators  to  "dis^-uss  the 
direction  of  the  country’s  cTiminal  jus- 
tice strategy  " and  “address  the  chal- 
lenges for  the  year  2000  and  beyond." 

Colonel  Robinson,  the  new  5th  v ice 
president,  is  a 26-year  veteran  of  the 
Michigan  State  Police  Chief  Glasscvvk. 
the  6th  V ice  president,  pres  kxisK  serv  ed 
as  polic'e  chief  of  Fort  Collins,  Colo  He 
became  Plano’s  chiet  m 1990 
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Taking  a stand: 


Gay-rights  view  costs  ex-chief  a DoJ  job 


Former  Pnftlaml.  Ore  . Police  Chief 
Tom  Potter  Iasi  monlh  abruplly  with- 
drew from  considcralion  for  a key  Jus- 
tice Depajtnicnt  post  overseeing  the 
new  Federal  community  policing  pro- 
gram. apparently  because  of  concerns 
about  the  way  his  support  for  gay  rights 
might  be  perceived  by  conservative 
police  chiefs 

When  he  met  with  Associate  Attor- 
ney General  John  Schmidt  at  the  Justice 
Department  in  Washington  on  Oct  5. 
Potter  said,  he  hud  been  conditionally 
offered  the  job  as  director  of  the  new 
Office  of  Community-fJrienicd  Polic- 
ing Services,  which  will  disburse  funds 
to  local  police  departments  that  will 
ullow  them  to  add  community  police 
officers 

Dunng  the  course  of  the  meeting, 
however.  Potter's  supptiri  for  gay  rights 
was  discussed,  and  the  former  chief 
decided  to  withdraw  fnim  considera- 
tion. according  to  Bert  Brandenburg,  a 
Justice  IX-partmeni  spokesman 

Pollcrofleredhisrectilleclionof  the 
chain  of  events  in  a recent  interview 
with  LEN  "I  was  trying  to  be  a good 
solder  and  did  what  I thought  they 
wanted  me  to  do  and  that  was  to  with- 
tlraw  my  name  so  I wouldn  i hurt  the 
program."  he  said 

In  meetings  with  EXd  oflicials.  Potter 
said,  he  was  assured  that  neither  Schmidt 
nor  Attorney  ficnerul  Janet  Reno  "had 
a problem”  with  his  support  for  gay 
rights  "But  they  did  think  it  would 
cause  some  problems  lor  the  program, 
and  perhaps  for  the  Clinton  Admini- 
stration." he  added. 


Telling  Schmidt.  “I  think  I can  see 
where  this  is  going,"  Potter  decided  to 
withdraw  his  name  Schmidt  accepted 
Potter's  withdrawal,  which  the  former 
chief  said  "was  my  confirmation  that  I 
had  done  what  he  wanted  me  to.” 

Potter  added  that  he  would  rather 
“not  get  the  job  because  of  a pnnciple  1 
stood  for  instead  of  a character  flaw  ” 

Potter,  who  led  the  Portland  Police 
Bureau  from  1 990 to  1 993  and  oversaw 
the  agency's  shift  to  a community-po- 
licing philosophy,  became  known  as  an 
adviKate  for  gay  rights  through  his 
.support  for  his  daughter,  Katie,  a Port- 
land police  officer  who  is  a lesbian.  He 
marched  in  uniform  in  local  gay  nghts 
rallies  and  was  a leading  opponent  of  a 
proposed  referendum  two  years  ago 
that  sought  to  roll  back  legal  protec- 
tions for  gays.  (See  LEN.  April  15. 
1993  i 

The  subject  of  Potter's  stand  on  the 
gay-nghts  issue  came  up  in  his  first 
interview  with  Justice  Department  of- 
ficials. "where  he  mentioned  it  in  the 
context  of  it  possibly  being  distracting 
to  the  jobs  he  might  have  to  do.”  ac- 
cording to  Brandenburg 

Potter  dropped  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment during  a visit  to  Washington 
on  Oct  S.and  met  with  Schmidt,  who  is 
charged  with  implementing  the  recently 
signed  omnibus  anti-cnme  legislation 
The  topic  was  raised  once  again,  and 
according  to  Brandenburg,  Potter  ex- 
pres-sed  concern  that  his  support  for  gay 
rights  might  not  go  over  well  with  po- 
lice chiefs  in  more  conservative  Juris- 
dictions. who  might  twi  they  were  being 


pressured  to  recruit  gay  and  lesbian 
officers. 

Brandenburg  told  LEN:  "It's  my 
understanding,  that  at  the  end  of  their 
conversation.  Potter  said  to  Mr. 
Schmidt.  ‘Why  don't  ljust  come  out  of 
the  process?'  Apparently,  Mr  Potter 
then  left  the  conversation  thinking  that 
if  he  had  not  voluntarily  withdrawn,  he 
would  have  been  asked  to.  There  was 
no  such  intention  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Schmidt  or  anybody  at  the  department." 

Potter  said  the  Justice  Department 
had  conditionally  offered  him  the  job. 
subject  to  two  coasiderations.  "The  first 
was  that  President  Clinton  approve  it 
— which  he  did  — and  secondly,  that  I 
pass  the  FBI  background  check." 

He  said  the  only  problem  that  might 
have  come  up  during  the  background 
check  was  his  support  for  gay  rights. 

According  to  Potter.  Schmidt  said 
there  were  concerns  that  conservative 
police  chiefs  might  have  a hard  time 
working  with  Potter  because  of  his 
advocacy  of  gay  rights.  "We  talked  for 
several  more  minutes  and  1 told  him  I 


Chicago  politicos  eye 
ex-gangbangers'  clout 

Group  denies  link  to  imprisoned  murderer 


A Chicago  p»ilitical  group  said  to 
have  ties  to  Illinois's  most  powcriul 
gang  leader  has  risen  Irom  near-obscu- 
nty  to  a place  of  prominence  in  the 
city's  hurly-hurly  political  landscape 

— and  Windy  City  officials  are  begin 
ning  to  take  notice 

Injusi  18  months,  the  group,  known 
as  2 1st  Century  VOTE,  has  been  courted 
by  a variety  ol  politicians  o1  all  races 
and  political  allegiances  who  have  been 
drawn  by  its  ability  to  register  voters, 
raise  money  and  elect  mayoral  and 
aldermanie  candidates.  Based  in  the 
violence  wracked  and  poverty-stricken 
.South  Side.  2lsl  Century  VOTE  tfor 
Voices  of  Total  F.mpowcrnwnl)  has 
provided  johs  and  community  scrs  ices 

— a traditional  measure  of  success  and 
influenee  in  Chicago  pvililics. 

What  makes  the  gitxjpdilTcreni  from 
nMvst  other  political  organisations  is 
that  many  of  its  current  and  fomier 
olficials  have  prison  records  and  close 
tie.s  to  the  state's  im>st  powerful  gang 
leader.  l.arry  Hoover  of  the  Gangster 
Disciples  The  Chicago  Tnbune  re- 
ported last  month  that  officials  of  the 
group  include  a convicted  murderer, 
another  felon  convicted  ol  attempted 
murder  and  a third  ex-con  who  police 
say  smuggled  drugs  into  prison  for 
Hoover 

For  their  pan.  2 1st  Century  VOTE 
officials  counter  the  concerns  abrvul 
their  cnmiodl  activities  by  saying  they 
have  reformed.  They  say  their  success 
in  overcoming  their  cnminal  pasts  pro- 
vides inspiration  to  the  neighbtirtuxxJ's 
young  people,  many  of  whom  are  gang 
oKmbers  and  live  in  a world  without 


had  handled  a similar  situation  out  in 
Portland,  including  criticisms  from  the 
far  right  and  calls  for  my  resignation  as 
chief.  It  made  me  stronger  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  1 received  a lot  of  commu- 
nity support.  ! told  him  I could  have 
done  that  with  this  job." 

Brandenburg  said  Schmidt  saw  the 
conversation  as  "just  an  exchange  of 
views  and  a chance  to  talk  about  the 
issue.” 

"Frankly,  he  was  a bit  surprised  — 
as  were  we  all  — when  Chief  Potter 
went  ahead  and  dropped  out  of  the 
process,"  Brandenburg  said.  “Had  Chief 
Potter  walked  out  of  that  meeting  not 
having  withdrawn  on  October  5,  he 
would  have  been  a candidate  on  Oct.  6 
Chief  Potter  had  a misunderstanding 
and  came  away  with  a different  inter- 
pretation." 

At  a news  conference  on  Oct.  20. 
Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  denied 
that  Potter's  suppxxt  for  gay  rights  would 
have  disqualified  him  from  the  job,  but 
did  imply  that  acontroversial  candidate 
might  draw  attention  away  from  the 


program. 

“1  don't  think  his  advocacy. . .is  a 
concern,"  Reno  said.  “If  there  are  is- 
sues with  respect  to  controversy  that  his 
advocacy  or  his  work  might  have  gen- 
erated, those  have  to  be  addressed  in 
determining  the  impact  of  the  program." 

Brandenburg  said  that  both  Schmidt 
and  Reno  have  since  called  the  former 
chief  to  ask  him  to  reconsider.  Potter 
has  declined,  saying  he  felt  "he  had  too 
much  baggage  because  of  this  issue." 

"I  didn't  want  to  start  all  over  again 
because  at  one  point  I'd  had  the  job," 
said  Potter,  who  aided  that  he  main- 
tains cordipJ  relations  with  DoJ  offi- 
cials. "They  had  not  actually  made  the 
final  job  offer,  but  they  did  make  a Job 
offer.” 

Potter  said  he  had  discussed  salary 
with  DoJ  officials,  as  well  as  talking 
about  the  structure  of  the  program  and 
where  it  would  be  housed. 

Brandenburg  said  the  search  proc- 
ess for  a COPS  administrator  is  still 
under  way.  with  a number  of  candi- 
dates being  considered. 


ADA'S  reach  expands  with 
court  ruling  on  police  training 

Police  must  distinguish  between  drunks  & the  disabled 


hope.  They  add  that  the  work  they  do  in 
the  community  under  the  auspices  of 
2 1 St  Century  VOTE  — conducung  voter 
registration  drives  and  organizing 
midnight  basketball  leagues  — is  help- 
ing them  turn  their  own  lives  around. 
And  they  have  always  denied  ties  with 
HiMiver.  who  is  serving  time  in  prison 
lor  murder 

"I“ve  made  some  mistakes  and  I've 
learned  from  them."  said  Derrick 
McClain,  44,  a director  of  the  group 
who  has  been  convicted  of  aggravated 
battery,  aniied  robbery  and  drug  traf- 
ficking "I  have  a chance  to  give  some 
ol  the  experience  I have  and  try  to  help 
others."  he  told  The  Tribune. 

The  group's  formidable  political 
savvy  lias  caused  Chicago  officialdom 
to  take  notice  It  has  mobilized  as  many 
as  .S.tXX)  gang  members  and  youths  to 
participate  in  marches  and  rallies  — a 
feat  not  taken  lightly  in  the  rough-and- 
tumble  world  of  Chicago  politics.  Jo- 
seph Gardner,  who  is  challenging  Mayor 
Ricliard  M Daley  this  year,  invited 
2 1 St  Century  VOTE  leaders  to  his  offi- 
cial campaign  announcement. 

Even  Daley's  administration  has 
made  tentative  contacts  with  the  group, 
arranging  a contract  for  21st  Century 
VOTE  to  help  monitor  minority  hiring 
on  a public  works  project.  But  the 
contract  was  withdrawn  when  it  be- 
came too  controvtrsial. 

The  group  has  also  shown  expertise 
in  another  vital  area  of  politicking  — 
fundraising  According  to  campaign 
disckxsure  records,  it  raised  nearly 
$ 1 20.000  incontnbutions  between  Jan. 
I.  1993  and  mid- 1994. 


Continued  from  Page  1 

ranee  (of  the  regulation)  is  not  going  to 

be  a defense." 

Benjamin,  who  represents  the 
Municipal  Risk  Association,  a consor- 
tium of  over  170  self-insured  munici- 
palities in  the  state,  including  Sanford, 
said  the  group  is  grappling  with  the 
impact  of  the  ruling. 

"We  checked  afterward."  Benjamin 
told  LEN.  "Chief  Gordon  Paul  [of  the 
Sanford  police]  checked  with  the  Maine 
Cnminal  Justice  Academy,  which  trains 
and  certifies  alt  of  the  state's  officers, 
and  they  don't  offer  such  training  as 
part  of  their  program.  That  scents  to  me 
a bit  of  a problem  because  that 's  where 
the  municipalities  send  their  officers  to 
be  trained-" 

Alan  Hammond,  a training  supervi- 
sor at  the  Cnminal  Justice  Academy, 
confirmed  that  the  facility  offers  no 
training  that  strictly  addresses  disabil- 
ity issues  He  said  the  topic  is  touched 
upon  during  sessions  focusing  on  traf- 
fic enforcement,  with  officers  told  to 
take  into  account  factors  other  than 
drugs  or  alcohol  when  conducting  a 
traffic  stop  of  a motorist  suspected  of 
driving  while  impaired. 

"I'm  not  aware  of  anyone  who's 
addressing  it  substantially  different  than 
we  are  addressing  it."  Hammond  said. 
"We've  always  been  talking  about  it  in 
our  basic  training  program,  but  ve  have 
never  addressed  it  strictly  on  disability 
issues.  For  instance,  we've  specifically 
talked  about  people  with  epilepsy. 
We've  specifically  talked  about  people 
who  may  have  a temporary  disability 
which  would  preclude  them  from  per- 
forming well  on  a standardized  field 
sobnety  test  . . We've  always  ad- 
dressed those  issues." 

Hammond  said  that  (he  academy 
may  have  to  review  its  cumculum  with 
an  eye  toward  developing  a course  that 
pertains  specifically  to  the  ADA.  The 
academy  is  presenting  a training  ses- 
sion on  the  ADA  in  February,  he  added. 

"That's  the  other  question.”  he 
observed  "Where  should  this  training 
be  delivered?  Obviously,  it  needs  to  be 


delivered  in  a basic  training  program, 
but  that  may  not  catch  all  of  the  veteran 
officers  so  weTl  probably  have  to  do 
something  on  an  in-service  basis  as 
well." 

Steve  Bunting,  executive  director 
of  the  Amencan  Society  of  Law  En- 
forcement Trainers,  said  he  was  un- 
aware of  the  decision  but  said  it  sounded 
like  a very  “common-sense  ruling 
whose  time  has  come." 

"1  don’t  think  anybody  can  squawk 
about  It;  it  just  makes  sense,"  he  told 
LEN,  "There  have  been  loo  many  castes 
where  people  have  been  mistaken  for 
being  intoxicated  when  they  were  re- 
ally just  someone  with  a disorder." 

“There’s  very,  very  little  on  this 
issue."  Bourque  agreed.  "There  is  to 
my  knowledge  no  police  trairung  in  the 
country  to  heippeople  sort  this  out.  But 
1 think  the  more  important  issue  is  there 
has  not  been  any  recognition  in  the 
country  that  there  has  to  be  some  in- 
quiry made  by  police  officers  when 
confronting  this  kind  of  situation. 

"I  think  it  may  be  a quasi-Miranda 
situation."  Bourque  added,  referring  to 
the  landmark  1 966  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing that  requires  police  to  notify  crimi- 
nal suspects  of  their  legal  rights.  "The 
training  may  require  some  investiga- 
tion by  police  officers  before  arresting 
someone." 

Bourque  conceded  that  officers 
might  have  difficulty  differentiating 
between  a disabled  person  exhibiting 
behavior  that  mimics  criminal  conduct 
and  the  actual  cnminal  conduct.  "But  1 
think  what  (the  Jackson  case)  is  going 
to  do  is  impose  an  affirmative  obliga- 
tion on  police  departments  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  a disability  as  an 
explanation  for  the  conduct. . . If  you 
confront  a situation  that  is  not  tradi- 
tional and  you  don't  have  objective 
evidence  of  criminal  conduct,  then 
there's  going  to  be  a procedure  that 
kicks  in  that  requires  the  police  officer 
to  next  consider  disability  as  an  expla- 
nation for  the  conduct.” 

David  Snyder,  a Portland.  Ore.,  at- 
torney who  represents  police  and  fire 


unions  in  Oregon  and  Wa.shinglon  and 
who  IS  the  author  of  the  1991  book, 
"The  American  With  Disabilities  Act," 
said  Title  II  of  the  ADA  makes  "pretty 
clear"  the  risk  of  potential  liability  to 
municipalities  who  fail  to  review  their 
policies  for  possible  discrimination 
against  the  disabled.  But  Snyder,  like 
others  interviewed  by  LEN.  said  he  was 
unaware  of  any  organization  "that  pro- 
vides that  kind  of  training  or  is  working 
on  that  issue  on  a broad  basis.” 

"This  may  open  up  opportunities 
for  developing  new  training  programs," 
according  to  ASLET's  Bunting,  who 
said  most  existing  law  enforcement 
training  programs  do  not  adequately 
address  ADA  issues  affecting  police. 

Linda  Kilb.  the  managing  director 
of  the  Disability  Rights  Education  and 
Defense  Fund  of  Berkeley,  Calif,  said 
she  was  unaware  of  the  ruling,  but  said 
the  central  issue  is  "not  an  uncommon 
one." 

"There  are  a lot  of  disabilities  that 
are  frequently  mistaken  for  behavioral 
issues,  but  they're  not.  It's  certainly  a 
ruling  we  would  endorse  because  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  issues  like  this  is 
to  ensure  there  is  training  available  for 
personnel  who  are  going  to  encounter 
those  situations.  It's  certainly  a step 
forward  for  people  with  disabilities." 
she  said. 

Kilb  suggested  that  police  trairung 
facilities  wishing  to  put  together  an 
appropriate  training  module  should 
consider  inviting  a disabled  person  to 
act  as  an  instructor.  She  likened  such 
training  to  that  offered  by  many  police 
training  centers  in  the  area  of  cultural 
sensitivity. 

In  California.  Kilb  noted,  the  deaf 
are  often  brought  into  police  training 
sessions  to  interact  with  officers.  "That’s 
always  going  to  be  more  useful  than 
just  talking  about  something,"  she  said. 
“That  gives  law  enforcement  officials 
the  opportunity  to  meet  people  who  can 
describe  what  the  likely  scenarios 
are.  . .so  that  they’ll  have  some  basis 
for  evaluation  if  they  encounter  this 
situation  again." 
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Challenging  the  conventional  widsom 

NCCD  report  offers  a "less  apocalyptic  view"  of  juvenile  crime 


When  It  corner  to  youth  crime,  is  the  cup  half-empty  or 
half-full?  The  conventional  wisdom,  and  the  steady  diet  of 
grisly  murders  and  other  violence  by  young  people  that  we  see 
every  night  and  read  about  the  next  day,  tell  us  that  youth 


BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 


crime  is  rampant  and  fast  getting  worse. 

But  now  come.s  a new  report  by  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency  with  a different  perspective.  The 
authors,  Barry  Knsberg,  NCCD’s  president,  and  Michael  A 
Jones,  Its  program  manager,  write:  "It  is  as  true  today  as  it  was 
20  years  ago  Cnme  in  the  U S.  is  too  high.  However,  the 
perception  that  our  society  is  in  the  rrudst  of  a dramatically 
rising  epidemic  of  violent  cnme  committed  by  the  nation's 
youth  is  not  supported  by  the  facts." 

The  argument  is  bolstered  with  these  specifics: 

^ Ninety-four  percent  of  youths  who  are  arrested  are  picked 
up  for  property  crimes  or  minor  crimes  against  persons,  not  for 
violent  enmes. 

^ Between  1982  and  1992,  the  percentage  of  crimes  com- 
mitted by  persons  under  18,  as  compared  with  the  percentage 
done  by  their  elders,  has  actually  declined.  In  1982,  youths 
accounted  for  18  percent  of  all  those  arre.sled;  m 1992,  they 
were  16  percent.  The  percentage  of  total  arrests  altnbuted  to 
youths  for  the  serious  crimes  in  the  FBI's  Uniform  Cnme 
Reports  dropped  from  3 1 percent  to  29  pwreent  over  the  10 
years.  (It  is  true  that  m raw  numbers,  juveniles  were  commit- 
ting more  enmes  — both  property  and  against  persons  — but 
so  were  adults.  The  report  notes  that  over  the  same  penod, 
arrests  of  adults  for  enmes  recorded  by  the  UCR  went  up  15 
percent,  but  only  5 percent  for  juveniles. 

H If  current  arrest  trends  continue  through  1995,  the  five- 
year  increase  m arrest  rates  for  violent  juvenile  crirhc  between 
1990  and  1995  will  be  the  second  lowest  increase  recorded 
since  1965 

In  short,  the  NCCD  study,  which  is  titled  "Images  and 
Reality:  Juvenile  Cnme.  Youth  Violence  and  Public  Policy." 
says  that  youth  violence  is  no  more  out  of  control  now  than  it 
was  in  the  early  I980's  It  is  true,  the  study  says,  that  juvenile 


arrests  for  violence  increased  by  45  percent  between  1982  and 
1992,  but  this  increase  was  characleristtc  of  violeni-cnmc  arrests 
in  general  in  that  "adult  arrests  increased  by  4 1 percent  dunng 
the  same  penod  " To  put  it  another  way.  juvenile  cnminals  today 
are  no  more  common  than  adult  cnnunals.  That  may  m>t  be 
utterly  comforting,  but  it  gives  us  a less  apcKolyptic  view  of 
youth  crime  than  we  usually  get. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  though,  that  the  NCCTD  study  was 
issued  in  June,  four  months  before  the  Federal  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  and  Prevention  announced  that  young  men  arc 
being  killed  at  an  epidemic  rate  Their  study  showed  that  from 
1985  to  1991,  the  annual  rate  at  which  males  15  to  19  were  being 
killed  increased  by  154  percent  — a far  greater  increase  than  for 
any  other  age  group. 

The  CDC  offered  no  explanation  for  the  huge  increase  in 
homicides  of  young  men,  but  experts  pointed  out  tliat  the  jump 
coincided  with  the  coming  of  crack  and  the  proliferation  of  guns 
among  juveniles. 

The  NCCD  study  makes  a couple  of  interesting  observations 
about  crime  statistics  involving  juveniles.  "Widely  reptirted 
arre-st  rate  statistics,"  it  says,  "may  exaggerate  the  extent  of  youth 
violence.  FBI  arrest  statistics  represent  the  nionher  of  juveniles 
arrested  for  violent  crime  — not  the  number  of  violent  crimes 
committed  by  young  people.  (Emphasis  in  original.]  Arrest 
statistics  are,  in  large  part,  a reflection  of  policing  policies  and 
often  tell  us  little  about  the  actual  amount  of  enme  committed. 
For  example,  if  police  arrest  five  juveniles  in  connection  with  a 
dnve-by  killing,  this  will  appear  in  FBI  arrest  statistics  as  five 
homicide  arrests,  not  one  murder." 

In  addition,  the  NCCD  study  says,  crime  statistics  arc  skewed 
by  “the  greater  tendency  of  juveniles  to  commit  crimes  m 
groups,"  thereby  overstating  the  level  of  youth  violence  "For 
instance,"  the  study  says,  "information  published  by  the  FBI 
suggests  that  the  younger  the  offender,  the  greater  the  proportion 
of  offenses  committed  m groups  In  1990,  groups  composed  only 
of  teen-agers  were  responsible  for  between  35  and  47  percent  of 
all  multiple-offender  attempted  and  completed  violent  enmes  of 
rape,  robbery  and  assault  — a percentage  more  than  twice  that 
for  offenders  in  their  20's  and  six  times  that  for  offenders  30 
years  of  age  or  older." 

Not  content  with  challenging  the  conventional  wisdom  on  the 
amount  of  youth  crime,  the  NCCD  study  also  confradicts  the 


notion  that  juvenile  courts  are  soft  on  violent  young  cnminals. 
The  study  says.  "Researchers  who  analyzed  how  violent 
juverulc  olTcndcrs  w ere  processed  through  juvenile  courts  in 
10  states  found  that  juvenile  courts  responded  severely  to 
violent  offenders  charged  with  homicide,  robbery,  violent  sex  - 
enmes,  and  aggravated  a.vsault  In  fact,  the  juvenile  courts 
were  more  likely  to  dispose  of  cases  with  guilty  dispositions 
than  were  adult  courts." 

The  report  goes  on  to  note:  "Other  data  also  suggest  that 
the  treatment  of  juveniles  accused  mjuverule  courts  of  violent 
enmes  is  not  more  lenient  than  m adult  courts.  For  example, 
Calitomia  youth  adjudicated  for  violent  offenses  and  confined 
in  the  California  Youth  Aulhoniy  actually  serve  longer  pcmxls 
of  incorccnilion  than  adults  and  juveniles  sentenced  for  the 
same  enmes  to  the  Department  of  Corrections." 

The  NCCD's  study  argues  that  an  ounce  of  prevcnlion  is 
worth  a pound  of  cure  when  it  comes  to  youth  violence  It 
recommends  a comprehensive  violence-reduction  strategy, 
with  prevention  programs,  intemicdiuic  sanctions,  well 
structured  community -based  programs  lor  youth,  small  secure 
facilities  for  the  nuxst  senoas  offenders,  and  services  to  help 
offenders  return  to  society 

"The  clasesi  approximation  to  a nuxlcl  youth  corrections 
system  that  deals  effectively  with  senoas.  violent  and  chiomc 
offenders,"  the  report  ob-serves.  "can  be  lound  in  the  states  of 
Massachusetts,  Utah  and  Mivsoun  Each  of  these  states  has 
abandoned  large  training  schixits  and  developed  small,  secure 
facilities  for  the  dangerous  few  " 

The  study  also  notes  that  "today  the  juverulc  justice  system 
is  largely  scgregutcii  from  other  systems  such  as  medical  care, 
mental  health  services,  and  schixds  that  serve  children  and 
their  families  As  long  as  this  situation  persists,  ihc  juvenile 
justice  system’s  ability  to  rehabilitate  delinquent  youth  will  be 
limited." 

That’s  food  for  thought  for  the  lock-em-up-and-thix)w- 
away-the-key  erowd- 

(Ordrtov  F.  Burikn  i5  president  of  the  Liw  knfonement 
Assistance  Foundation  and  cluiiniuin  of  the  National  Law 
En/orceiiieiil  Council.  He  welcome.^  corre.spondence  to  his 
office  at  24  Wyndluim  Court,  Naniiel,  NY  10954-3845. 
Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  executive  director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in 
the pre/Mirnlio/i  o/lhi.\  ar/ide.) 


The  new  American  epidemic: 

What's  killing  young  men?  Mostly  each  other 


The  homicide  rate  among  males  15 
to  19  years  old  has  risen  so  sharply  in 
recent  years  that  it  has  reached  epi- 
demic proportuins,  and  is  now  the  sec- 
ond leading  cause  of  death,  after  acci- 
dents. for  members  of  that  age  group. 

A study  released  by  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  and  Prevention  on  (Xl 
13  said  that  from  1985  to  1991.  the 
homicide  rale  among  males  in  their  late 
teens  had  surged  by  154  percent,  sur- 
passing rule  changes  noted  many  other 
age  group.  Overall,  the  fireamLs-rcluled 
homicide  rate  for  the  1 5-iiv  1 9 age  group 
accounted  for  88  perceni  of  all  homi- 
cides reported  in  199!,  and  97  percent 
of  the  increase  in  the  rate  recorded 
between  1985  to  1991 

The  CDC  report,  which  termed  the 
rise  during  that  periixJ  "a  dramatic 
change"  from  (he  pattern  measured 
between  1963  and  1984.  blamed  the 
trend  on  the  drug  trade,  the  prolifera- 
tion of  guns  and  a willingness  by  the 
young  to  settle  disputes  with  Firearms 

"Factors  underlying  the  immediate 
precursors  may  include  poverty,  inade- 
quate educational  and  economic  op- 
portunities. stKial  and  family  lastabiT 
ity.  and  frequent  personal  expixsure  to 
violence  as  an  acceptable  or  preferred 
method  of  resolving  disagreements," 
the  report  added 

"This  shows  clearly  and  compre- 
hensively that  we  have  an  epidemic  of 
firearms  death  anxing  young  men."  said 
Dr  Mark  Rosenburg.  director  of  the 
National  Center  for  Injury  Prevention 


and  Contml.  the  arm  of  the  CDC  that 
conducted  the  study 

While  many  reports  have  focused 
on  the  toll  homicide  has  taken  among 
young  black  men,  Rosenburg  told  The 
New  York  Times  that  the  study  shows 
the  trend  to  be  prevalent  in  all  racial 
groups,  although  the  rates  at  which 
young  black  males  were  killed  started 
at  a higher  base 

The  study  did  not  break  down  the 
increase  in  homicide  victims  by  race, 
he  said,  because  the  CDC  did  not  want 
to  give  the  impression  that  it  is  a prob- 


Maryland  Slate  Police  troopers  can 
now  file  sexual  harassment  complaints 
with  a comnutlee  that  will  have  direct 
access  to  the  agency's  Supenntendenl. 
under  a change  of  policy  announced 
last  month 

The  seven-member  committee  is 
mad’e  upentirely  of  female  supervisors, 
headed  by  Capt.  Cynthia  R.  Smith.  It 
will  be  responsible  for  reviewing  de- 
partmental policies  on  sexual  harass- 
ment and  will  ensure  that  complaints  by 
Ixnh  uniformed  and  civilian  personnel 
are  handled  m an  appropriate  and  omcly 
fashion. 

"The  Special  Advisory  Comnultee 
will  provide  troopers  with  yet  another 
avenue  to  address  their  complaints." 


iem  predonunant  in  only  one  racial 
group,  "it  is  a national  problem  with  the 
same  trends  for  whites  and  blacks  and 
the  curve  looks  the  same."  he  said 
The  study,  published  m the  CDC's 
Morbidity  and  Mortaliiy  Weekly  Re- 
port. showed  that  ajre.sis  raie.%  for 
homicide  among  males  age  15  to  19 
ro.se  127  percent  ftom  1985  to  1991. 
while  they  declined  I percent  for  men 
25  to  29.  and  dropped  1 3 percent  for 
males  ages  30  lo  .34  Males  15  to  19 
were  more  likely  to  be  arrested  for 
murder  than  members  of  any  other  age 


said  the  Superintendent.  Cot  Lorry  W 
Tolliver,  in  a statement  on  Oct  1 1 "I 
have  made  a strong  and  obvious  stand 
against  harassment  of  all  types  and  our 
current  policies  reflect  that.  The  changes 
will  enhance  existing  policy  and  ensure 
that  employees  have  every  opporturuty 
lo  report  any  harassment  " 

Tolliver  also  aruiounced  that  all 
sexual  harassment  allegations  will  be 
investigated  by  the  agency's  Internal 
Affairs  Unit,  and  will  be  referred  to  a 
female  lAU  investigator.  Pnor  to  the 
change,  allegations  of  sexual  hara.ss- 
ment  could  be  investigated  either  at  the 
local  barracks  level  or  by  the  lAU. 

"It's  just  two  more  ways  that  have 
been  added  to  the  already  existing 


group,  the  report  explained. 

The  researchers  based  some  of  their 
condusioas  about  the  increase  on  re- 
search conducted  by  Professor  Allred 
Bluntstein  of  Camegie-Mcllon  Univer- 
sity. who  found  that  the  current  wave  of 
horrucides  among  youths  has  it.s  roots 
in  the  bcginning.s  of  the  crack  trade  in 
the  mid-1980's 

"1  think  it  IS  the  drug  markcLs  that 
recant  kids.”  Blunislcin  told  The  Tunes, 
"and  then  the  drug  dealers  give  the  kids 
guas  Guas  are  ttxiK  of  the  trade  " 

As  dmg-dcaling  youths  continued 


meihixJs  of  reporting  incidents  of  sex- 
ual harassment."  said  Lieut  Greg 
Shipley,  "The*Supcnniendcnt  wanted 
to  ensure  that  the  employees  had  no 
re.servations  and  that  (hey  had  as  many 
ways  as  possible  to  report  this.  They 
can  come  to  him  directly  and  report  it  if 
they  fear  reprisals  He  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  any  possibility  of  intimidation 
and  reprisal  was  eliminated  '' 

The  agency's  Employee  Relations 
Unit  will  continue  lo  solicit  complaints 
of  all  types  from  employees,  particu- 
larly (hose  involving  sexual  or  racial 
harassment.  Of  three  sexual  harassmenl 
cases  investigated  this  year  by  Internal 
Affairs,  two  had  been  referred  by  the 
Employee  Relations  Unit 


to  ami  themselves  and  started  carrying 
wcapoas  m their  neighborhoixLs  and 
schools,  other  youths  began  copying 
them.  Blumstcin  said 

Rosenburg  said  youths  have  comm- 
ued  to  arm  themselves  in  what  he  called 
a seif-perpetuatmg  cycle  of  violence 
The  incrca-sed  violence  "is  not  an  epi- 
denue  of  sonK*  vague  cv  il.  or  immoral- 
ity. but  It  IS  specifically  a problem  of 
firciirms  deaths"  among  young  people, 
he  said  "It  shows  there  is  a pattern  here, 
lhat  this  IS  not  just  random,  and  there- 
fore. we  can  do  something  about  it  " 


Shipley  told  LEN  lhat  the  agency 
has  investigated  nine  cases  involving 
sexual  haras.sment  or  discnnunation 
since  1989  Of  those,  four  claims  were 
deemed  '•non-su.stained.’'  two  were 
sustained  and  are  awaiting  hcanngs  by 
trial  boards,  one  is  ongong,  and  two 
resulted  m disciplinary  action. 

Three  troopers,  two  women  and  a 
man,  have  filed  suits  this  year  m U.S 
District  Court  m Baltimore,  claiming 
that  the  agency  violated  Federal  laws 
protecting  employees  fa>m  sexual  har- 
assment in  the  workplace  The  Balti- 
nxvre  Sun  reported  recently  that  em- 
ployees who  have  filed  cvmplaints  Iik.t5d 
retaliation,  pixir  shift  assignments  and 
lack  of  backup  m dangerous  situations 


Maryland  troopers  get  a high-level  ear 
for  their  sex-harassment  complaints 
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Pisani: 

The  failure  of  a vague  policing  philosophy 


By  Angelo  L.  PLsani 

Two  years  ago.  I hypothesized  that  community 
policing  in  New  York  City  would  fail,  primarily 
due  to  a loss  of  support  from  top  management  (as 
a result  of  the  eleaion  of  a new  mayor  and  the 
appointment  of  a new  police  commissioner)  and 
resistance  stemming  from  poor  implementation. 

Neither  the  new  Mayor,  Rudolph  Giuliani,  nor 
the  new  Police  Commissioner,  William  Bratton, 
support  the  prior  administration’s  version  of 
community  policing.  Moreover,  since  that  time, 
internal  police  reports  have  surfaced,  indicating 
that  the  program  is  failing. 

Some  might  disagree  that  community  polic- 
ing, as  we  have  come  to  know  it.  is  dead  in  New 
York.  Certainly  the  label  “community  policing” 
will  remain  for  some  lime  for  obvious  political 
reasons.  It  is  so  popular  with  the  pobhe  that  no 
mayor  or  commissioner  dares  condemn  it  More- 
over. if  a new  administration  hopes  to  hold  onto 
Federal  funds  allocated  for  community  policing 
(and  hopes  to  secure  new  funds),  it  behooves  them 
to  support  the  concept  in  some  way.  One  way  of 
holding  onto  the  image  of  community  policing  is 
via  the  nostalgic  “beat  cop  " 

The  detinition  of  community  policing  is  evolv- 
ing in  New  York  City,  It  began  as  a philosophy 
based  on  forming  a partnership  with  the  public  to 
solve  problems  that  attacked  the  root  causes  of 
crime.  Evidence  suggests  that  a more  apt  defini- 
tion might  be:  “Community  policing  is  a vague 


(Angelo  L Pisani  Jr..  PhD.,  is  an  assisiani 
professor  of criminal  justice  at  Si.  John 's  Univer- 
sity in  New  York,  andan  independent  public  safety 
consultant.  During  a 25-year  career  in  public 
service,  he  served  as  a New  York  City  police 
ujflcer.  firefighter  and  fire  marshal,  as  well  as 
deputy  commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Inves- 
tigation and  coordinator  of  the  Mayor's  Arson 
Strike  Force. ) 


philosophy  of  policing,  without  goals  or  objec- 
tives, that  defies  quantitative  evaluation  and  is 
specifically  designed  to  procure  additional  re- 
sources vis  vis  the  presence  of  a ‘beat  cop.'" 

InJuly  1984.theNYPDstanodapilot  commu- 
nity policing  effort  in  a Brooklyn  precinct.  The 
Community  Patrol  Officer  Program  sought  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  permanently  assign- 
ing officers  to  foot  patrol  in  fairly  large  neighbor- 
hood beat  areas  and  requiring  them  to  perform  a 
variety  of  non-lradilional  tasks  in  addition  to  their 
normal  law  enforcement  duties.  Through  regular 


and  meaningful  contact  between  police  and  citi- 
zens, it  was  hoped,  a functional  partnership  would 
be  formed. 

In  1993.  Mayor  David  Dinkins  proclaimed 
that  he  had  fulfilled  his  campaign  promise  to  be 
"the  toughest  mayor  on  crime  this  city  has  ever 
seen,"  Community  policing  was  credited  with 
reducing  crime  in  the  city  despite  the  fact  that 
empirical  research  could  not  support  such  a claim. 
Severe  operational  and  implementation  problems 
experienced  by  the  Police  Department  were  kept 
under  wraps  during  the  mayoral  campaign,  thereby 
allowing  the  Mayor’s  press  office  and  the  media  to 
trumpet  that  New  York  City  had  joined  the  ranks 
of  many  other  cities  that  “successfully  employed 
this  new  strategy  in  effectively  reducing  crime." 

Beginning  in  January  I994,afteranew  mayor 
and  police  commissioner  were  in  office,  the  truth 
began  to  emerge.  One  local  newspaper  ran  a front- 
page story  proclaiming  "Beat  Cops  a Bust." 


Another  reported  on  a series  of  internal  depart- 
ment memos  detailing  significant  problems  in  the 
transition  to  community  policing  — problems 
such  as  poor  beat  coverage  on  weekends,  short- 
comings in  training,  high  turnover,  and  lack  of 
internal  and  external  coordinauon. 

Mayor  Giuliani  steered  clear  of  directly  con- 
demning the  program,  but  said  that  the  effort  as  it 
evolved  under  his  predecessor  must  be  redefined 
toward  more  traditional  crime-fighting  roles  and 
away  from  putting  neighborhoods  in  touch  with 
social  services.  Giuliani  said  he  felt  the  program 


had  become  “a  complex,  convoluted  academic 
science,  training  police  officers  in  accessing  so- 
cial services"  and  in  other  functions  he  called 
“inconsistent  with  the  role  of  the  police." 

So  why  didn’t  community  policing  — a pro- 
gram that  seems  to  be  sweeping  the  nation  — 
survive  in  New  York?  TTie  answer  may  lie  in  two 
significant  issues.  The  first  is  lackoflenure  for  the 
police  commissioner.  1116  existing  system,  in  wWch 
a commissioner  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  mayor 
and  is  usually  removed  when  a new  mayor  is 
elected,  does  not  afford  the  commissioner  suffi- 
cient time  for  successful  implementation  of  sig- 
nificant change.  The  second  issue  is  that  success- 
ful implementation  of  planned  change  requires 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  organizational 
development  in  order  to  minimize  resistance. 

One  way  of  limiting  the  amount  of  resistance 
by  the  organization’s  workers  is  to  encourage 
them  to  participate  in  the  planning  phase  of  change. 


and  in  so  doing  give  employees  a sense  of  owner- 
ship — a Slake  in  the  outcome.  Consider  the 
following  analysis: 

“Management  did  not  alter  employee  behavior 
to  the  extent  necessary  for  effective  implementa- 
tion of  the  planned  change.  Although  the  commis- 
sioner was  undoubtedly  correct  in  assuming  the 
traditional  patrol  operations  were  not  serving  the 
unique  needs  of  many  neighborhoods,  the  desired 
changes  were  unfortunately  not  communicated  to 
the  department  as  a whole.  When  employees  are 
not  consulted  in  the  planning  for  change,  resis- 
tance is  likely  to  be  strong.  This  frequently  hap- 
pens when  top  management  attempts  to  introduce 
change  rapidly;  employees  feel  that  they  are  being 
forced  into  something  that  may  not  be  to  their 
advantage. 

“If  the  organization’s  membership  had  been 
involved  in  the  change  process  from  the  begin- 
ning. the  results  would  have  most  likely  been 
more  favorable.  . .Through  shared  expectations, 
the  anticipated  advantages  (to  both  the  individual 
officer  and  the  community)  could  have  been 
communicated,  along  with  possible  disadvantages 
perceived  by  officers  who  had  to  carry  out  the 
program.  Perceived  problems  and  misunderstand- 
ings could  have  been  dealt  with  opienly . In  spite  of 
initial  tuihulence,  it  is  better  to  meet  resistance 
head-on  and  deal  with  it.  rather  than  ignore  pws- 
sible  signs  of  trouble  and  hope  they  will  disap)- 
pear. . . This  is  not  to  suggest  that  all  department 
members  would  have  suddenly  been  converted, 
but  resistance  can  be  reduced  through  discussions 
based  on  facts  rather  than  misperceptions.  Mem- 
bers of  the  community  should  have  also  been 
invited  to  participate  in  making  decisions  that 
would  affect  pmlicing  in  their  neighborhoods. 

“The  program  was  implemented  very  rapidly 
before  the  concept  was  totally  understood,  giving 
it  a public  relations  quality  that  was  piotentially 
Continued  on  Page  9 


New  York's  Mayor  felt  community  policing  had  be- 
come "a  complex,  convoluted  academic  science," 
training  police  officers  in  functions  "inconsistent  with 
the  role  of  the  police." 


Rosenthal: 


NYC's  trouble  with  community  policing 


By  Aaron  H.  Rosenthal 

For  the  better  pari  of  two  centuries,  refining  the 
process  that  constitutes  police  work,  and  patrol 
work  in  piarticular,  has  been  a focus  of  police 
managers  and  academicians  alike,  whose  ongoing 
efforts  seek  a system  that  would  provide  the  best 
of  two  worlds  — speedy  respionsc  to  calls  and  a 
closer  interaction  between  the  p»]ice  and  the  public. 

No  recent  innovation  in  this  area  has  been 
received  with  such  wild  acclaim  — from  the 
President,  the  Congress,  govemore,  mayors  and 
the  media  — as  has  community  pwlicing.  which 
has  become  the  pxilitically  correct  pianacea  of  the 
day  A major  downside  of  this  political  correct- 
ness is  that  ranking  police  administrators  know 
full  well  the  importance  of  “getting  on  the  train," 
so  while  the  emperor  may  indeed  be  naked,  he’ll 
not  hear  it  from  career-conscious  commanders. 

Commufury  policing  means  different  things  to 
different  people  indifferent  communities.  Acade- 
micians and  police  administrators  may  draft  and 
develop  plans  and  procedures  addressing  the 
concept  of  community  policing,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  it  is  the  cop  on  the  beat  who  creates 
the  reality  of  community  policing.  While  the  street 
cops  may  be  aware  of  the  theory  of  community 
policing,  they  frequently  find  it  necessary  to  cre- 
ate their  own  rules  and  styles  that,  more  often  than 
not,  bear  bttle  resemblance  to  management's  game 
plans  or  to  prevailing  textbook  concepts. 

(Aaron  H.  Rosenthal  retired  from  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  with  the  rank  of 
assistant  chief  He  is  currently  an  adjunct  assis- 
tant professor  of  police  science  at  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Cnnunal  Justice.) 


"Sooner  or  later  some 
community  leaders  reach 
the  conclusion  that  a 
serious  chasm  exists 
between  the  showroom 
sales  spiel  used  to  sell 
community  policing  to  the 
public,  and  the  actual 
on-the-street  product 
their  tax  dollars  have 
purchased. 

Inducements  have  to  be  offered  to  recruit  po- 
lice officers  into  the  community  policing  pro- 
gram, and  one  major  carrot  that  was  offered  by  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department  was  a choice  of 
workdays.  InMay  1993.iheCommunity  Policing 
Assessment  Unit,  under  my  command,  studied  the 
hours  of  duty  performed  by  community  police 
officers  and  supervisors  in  mne  randomly  chosen 
patrol  commands.  During  the  two-week  period 
covered  by  our  study,  beat  officers  performed 
approximately  63  percent  of  their  lours  with  the 
day  platoon,  35  percent  with  the  evening  platoon, 
and  2 percent  with  the  midnight  platoon.  Tues- 
days. Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  accounted  for 
61  percent  of  all  tours  performed.  All  indications 


are  that  officers  were  working  those  tours  most 
conducive  to  their  personal  needs  and  not  in 
response  to  identified  community  problems. 

All  too  often,  officers  are  not  getting  a direct, 
clear  message  as  to  just  how  management  defines 
or  interprets  community  policing.  In  fact,  one 
would  be  hard  pressed  just  to  define  the  term 
“community."  If  by  “community"  one  means  a 
group  of  people  sharing  common  interests,  then  a 
given  neighborhood  might  be  seen  to  consist  of  a 
gay  and  lesbian  community,  a major  university 
community,  a diverse  business  community,  an 
entrenched  ethnic  community,  a tourist  commu- 
nity. a busy  hospital  community,  and  more.  Many 
of  these  groups  are  likely  to  find  themselves  on 
opposite  sides  of  important  issues  that  they  be- 
lieve to  affect  their  economic  and  social  well- 
being, both  personally  and  collectively. 

As  a byproduct  of  these  conflicts,  cynicism 
may  develop  in  the  street  cop  when  he  or  she  is 
manipulated  by  one  faction,  in  the  name  of  com- 
munity policing,  to  take  actions  that  may  well 
prove  detrimental  to  another  segment  of  the 
"community.”  This  cynicism  increases  when  the 
impietus  to  take  action  favoring  one  group  over 
others  comes  at  the  direction,  subtle  or  otherwise, 
of  top  police  management  responding  to  political 
input  from  elected  officials.  So.  too,  is  the  cyni- 
cism exacerbated  by  the  officers'  knowledge  that 
police  management,  in  an  effort  to  appear  innova- 
tive and  progressive,  feels  compelled  to  place 
each  and  every  new  procedure  and  jxilicy  under 
the  umbrella  of  commuruty  policing,  irrespective 
of  its  applicability  or  relevance. 

The  “get  on  board"  syndrome  is  also  reflected 
m management’s  attempt  to  justify  the  investment 


of  time,  personnel  and  money  poured  into  the 
concept  by  awarding  citations  and  issuing  press 
releases  for  acts  that  department  members  know 
were  long  considered  routine  aspects  of  their  daily 
duties  and  which  are  now  being  heralded  as  ex- 
amples of  the  success  of  this  “revolutionary"  new 
concept.  There  may  be  no  business  like  show 
business,  but  sooner  or  later  some  community 
leaders  reach  the  conclusion  that  a serious  chasm 
exists  between  the  showroom  sales  spiel  used  to 
sell  community  policing  to  the  public,  and  the 
actual  on-lhe-street  product  their  tax  dollars  have 
purchased. 

Bui  cynicism  is  just  one  obstacle.  Another  is 
the  problem  of  shifting  definitions  of  community 
policing.  As  Commissioner,  Lee  Brown  “created" 
a total  cqncept  of  community  policing  that  fo- 
cused on  the  beat  cop  but  was  supposed  to  involve 
all  branches  of  the  department.  Yet  a series  of 
studies  conducted  in  1993  showed,  for  example, 
that  the  Detective  Bureau  was  basically  paying  lip 
service  to  the  concept,  while  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Bureau,  which  includes  the  Narcotics  and 
Public  Morals  divisions,  was  largely  working 
tours  that  were  not  very  responsive  to  problems 
identified  by  the  beat  officers  in  conjunction  with 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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concentration,  as  well  as  an  advisory 
council  made  up  of  slate  and  local  law 
enforcement.  Representatives  of  these 
groups  will  sit  on  the  national  Law 
Enforcement  Technology  Assessment 
Council. 

“All  of  them  will  have  equal  access 
to  all  of  the  resources  available  to  the 
national  center,"  Boyd  said.  "All  of 
them  will  have  major  information  ele- 
ments so  they  can  put  together  meet- 
ings. seminars,  showcases  of  new  prod- 
ucts and  interface  with  local  indus- 
try.. . Technology  transfer  is  a key 
issue.  Once  we  get  it  developed,  we’ve 
got  to  get  industry  to  pick  it  up  and 
manufacture  it  or  it  won’t  be  useful." 

The  work  of  the  national  center  and 
its  regional  facilities  will  help  to  avoid 
theduplicalion  of  effort  that  has  marred 
research  and  development  efforts, 
which  were  rarely  coordinated  in  the 
past,  said  Boyd.  “One  of  the  things  we 
found  early  on  as  we  put  this  together 
was  that  an  awful  lot  of  departments  at 
the  Federal,  state  and  local  levels  were 
working  on  technologies  that  were 
similar  without  having  knowledge  about 
the  other  projects.  In  some  cases,  we 
were  were  trying  to  buy  the  same  solu- 
tion five,  six  or  seven  times.  We’re  now 
trying  to  make  sure  that  everybody 
knows  what  everybody's  doing  so  that 
we  can  save  money  and  not  waste  our 
very,  very  limited  resources." 

The  effort  to  adapt  defense  tech- 
nologies for  law  enforcement  is  being 
earned  out  under  the  Joint  Program 
Steering  Group  for  Operations  Other 
than  War/Law  Enforcement,  which 
includes  Justice  and  Defense  officials 
working  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
At  the  topof  the  program’s  pnority  list. 
Boyd  said,  were  such  items  as  a con- 
cealed-weapons detection  system  that 
would  “still  be  able  to  meet  the  Fourth 


Amendment's  probable  cause  require- 
ment,” Icss-lhan-lethal  weapons  tech- 
nologies. and  adevice  that  would  allow 
police  to  safely  immobilize  suspects 
fleeing  in  cars. 

A number  of  committees  and  other 
working  groups  panels  have  been  set 
up  to  oversee  the  effort,  Boyd  noted, 
including  the  Law  Enforcement  Tech- 
nology Council,  consisting  of  85  Fed- 
eral. state  and  local  law  enforcement 
officials,  and  a National  Law  Enforce- 
ment Technology  Policy  Advisory 


Panel,  charged  with  “opening  doors 
and  telling  us  where  we  can  go  to  get 
resources  to  find  technologies  that  may 
not  have  been  made  available  formally  " 
A liability  and  constitutionality 
panel,  including  representatives  from 
such  disparate  orgaruzations  as  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  Handgun 
Control  Inc,,  the  Amencan Civil  Libw- 
ties  Union,  die  League  of  Women  Voters 
and  the  NAACP.  will  focus  pnmanly 
on  ensuring  that  "we  don’t  put  a tech- 
nology out  that  that  increases  liability 
for  law  enforcement  agencies"  or  vio- 
lates constitutional  rights,  said  Boyd 
Several  representatives  from  defense 
contractors  gave  updates  on  some  of 
the  technologies  now  being  developed 
as  pan  of  the  effort.  One  of  the  most 
eagerly  awaited  developments,  the  so- 
called  “smart  gun."  is  among  several 
projects  underway  at  the  Sandia  Na- 
tional Laboratories  of  Albuquerque  The 
"smart  gun”  would  be  equipped  with 
technology  — perhaps  a button,  finger- 
print-sensitive or  voice-recognition 
device  — that  would  prevent  it  from 


being  fired  by  anyone  other  than  its 
owner,  explained  Douglas  Weiss,  a 
Sandia  official  who  oversees  the  effort. 

Weiss  said  the  facility  recently  sur- 
veyed law  enforcement  officials  to 
determine  the  most  desirable  features 
for  such  a weapon.  Reliability,  simplic- 
ity of  use  and  cost  were  the  major 
features  identified  by  thase  surveyed, 
he  said.  Sandia  has  developed  ademon- 
stration  model  that  uses  a button  to 
disable  the  weapon,  but  police  officials 
expressed  concern  that  if  a suspect  got 


hold  of  the  gun  he  could  push  the  button 
and  use  it  against  the  officer. 

"We’re  doing  a broad-brush  survey 
of  various  technologies  that  exist  and 
are  commercially  available  today  and 
seeing  how  those  fit  against  the  require- 
ments." said  Weiss.  “So  far,  we  have 
not  found  one  single  technology  that 
fits  all  of  thase  requirements.  All  have 
some  weakness,  but  it  may  be  that  a 
combination  of  one  or  more  of  these 
technologies  may  do  the  job  appropri- 
ately." 

The  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn..  is  currently 
working  on  less-than-lethal  lechnoUv 
gies  to  temporarily  disable  fleeing  or 
unruly  suspects  and  ovemde  “the  body’s 
natural  reaction  to  not  want  to  be  inca- 
pacitated." said  Leo  Labaj,  program 
manager  of  the  facility’s  Special  Proj- 
ect Office 

“Oak  Ridge  is  working  on  three 
different  types  of  weapons,"  said  La- 
baj. “These  are  very,  very  far-fetched, 
but  as  a start,  the  physiological  re- 
sponses to  them  seem  suited  " 


One  of  the  weapons  is  a thermal  gun 
that  would  heat  a person's  body  tem- 
perature to  105  or  107  degrees.  "It’s 
very  hard  to  work  with  a fever."  Labaj 
explained,  "and  the  technology  is  there 
to  get  that  temperature  up  very  rap- 
idly ’’ 

Another  Oak  Ridge  project  uses 
decuomagneiics  m a way  where  "we 
can  actually  create  a function  of  the 
body  to  where  one  would  go  into  an 
epileptic  fit,"  Labaj  added,  although  he 
pointed  out  thatthc technology  may  not 
be  ideal  for  law  enforcement.  "I’m  not 
sure  we  want  to  sec  a whole  bunch  of 
people  with  epileptics  fits  running 
around,  especially  in  a riot  situation, 
hut  the  technique  is  there  to  do  that  " 
Labaj  also  described  a device  that 
uses  magneto  phosbeams  to  affect  the 
retina  of  the  eye  so  that  the  subject 
"sees  stars"  as  if  struck  on  the  head  “It 
makes  you  groggy  and  not  willing  to 
want  to  function  very  well  These  are 
very  doable,  but  the  problem  is  how  it’s 
going  to  affect  a multitude  of  people  — 
some  very,  old.  some  very  young,  some 
very  weak  and  some  very  strong  — 
when  it’s  u,sed  against  them." 

The  Oak  Ridge  laboratory  will  issue 
a report  to  NU  early  next  year  that  will 
chart  its  progress  and  include  all  of  the 
"physiological  respoascs  that  are  sus- 
ceptible to  less-than-lethal  technolo- 
gies" which  will  serve  as  a basis  tor 
developing  other  ways  to  subdue  sus- 
pects. Labaj  said. 

The  Idaho  National  Engineering  Lah 
of  EG&G  Idaho  Inc.  in  Idaho  Falls  has 
adapted  airbag  technology  to  help 
control  suspects  who  become  unruly 
while  being  tran.sfcrTed  in  patnil  cars  — 
an  idea  that  representative  Donna  Marts 
said  "came  from  law  enforcement  it- 
self" 

The  main  problem  facing  project 
engineers,  said  Marts,  was  how  to  pnt- 
duce  an  airbag  that  generates  less  force 


than  those  normally  found  in  passenger 
cars,  which  could  injure  prisoners. 

"What  we  came  up  with  was  to  use 
just  a very,  very  low  pressure  bag  Less 
than  I pound  per  square  inch  comes  out 
so  that  the  bag  is  actually  breathable  — 
the  air  comes  through  the  bag  so  there's 
no  problem  with  suffocation."  she  said, 
adding  that  device  securely  holds  pris- 
oners in  place  long  cnougli  for  officers 
to  gam  control  of  the  situation.  The  bag. 
which  would  be  attached  in  the  trunk, 
would  be  activated  by  pushing  a button 
on  the  dashboard. 

As  the  progress  reports  suggest,  it 
will  be  years  before  the  emerging  tech- 
nology hits  the  nation’s  streets.  “It’s 
not  an  easy  road,"  said  Robert  Tolle, 
deputy  director  for  science  and  tech- 
nology at  NU,  "It’s  one  thing  to  de- 
velop the  technology,  it’s  another  thing 
to  make  it  affordable  That's  our  pnnci- 
pal  critena  " 

Ithaca,  N.Y.,  Police  Chief  Harhn 
McEwen.  who  chairs  NU's  Technol- 
ogy Assc.ssmcnl  Program  Advisory 
Council,  said  that  while  it  may  be  some 
lime  before  the  first  products  arc  vridcly 
available  to  law  enforcement,  the  wait 
— three  to  five  years,  he  predicted  — 
will  be  worth  It. 

‘it’s  a great  opportunity  for  civilian 
law  enforcement,  for  the  first  time,  to 
lake  advantage  of  a lot  of  the  tcclinol- 
ogy  that  has  been  dcvelopwl  over  the 
years  and  not  made  available  to  us,"  he 
told  LEN  during  a recent  interview. 

“Wc’respcndingourtimc  right  now 
reviewing  some  of  these  things  to  find 
out  which  ones  might  be  applicable," 
McEwen  continued  “Some  aren’t  and 
.some /nay  be,  bui  in  most  cases,  rhey ’ll 
need  additional  research  and  develop- 
ment Many  of  the  technologies  arc 
pretty  complex,  complicated  and  scien- 
tifically very  expensive  to  do  R&D  for 
and  develop  them  in  a way  that  would 
make  them  safe  in  the  civilian  sector." 


"It's  a great  opportunity  for  civilian  law  enforce- 
ment, for  the  first  time,  to  take  advantage  of  a lot 
of  the  technology  that  has  been  developed  over 
the  years  and  not  made  available  to  us.” 
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destructive.  . In  short . this  case  study 

offers  an  excellent  example  of  what  can 
happen  when  organizational  change  is 
not  properly  planned,  and  is  introduced 
too  rapidly,  especially  in  an  organiza- 
tion that  is  mechani-siic  in  design." 

The  foregoing  analysis  was  written 
before  community  policing  was  imple- 
mented in  New  York  City.  It  comes 
from  the  1990  text  "Police  Organiza- 
tion and  Management:  Behavior.  The- 
ory and  PriK-evs."  by  Roy  Roberg  and 
Jack  Kuykendall,  and  refers  to  the 
Neighborhood  Police  Team  program,  a 
forerunner  of  community  policing  that 
wasimplemeniedby  the  N'lTD  in  1971. 
Has  history  repeated  ilseir  More  point- 
edly. why  hasn’t  the  NYPD  learned 
from  past  mistakes?  Why  wasn't  more 
attention  paid  to  the  hazards  of  organ- 
izational change? 

The  rapid  implementation  and  the 
failure  to  get  rank-and-file  officers 
involved  m the  process  are  again  seen 
as  major  faults.  In  both  cases,  rather 
than  getting  the  officers  to  buy  into  the 
program,  through  participation  m the 
process,  the  department  got  officers  to 
participate  by  offenng  them  the  chance 
to  select  their  own  work  schedules.  The 
approach  failed  to  work  in  1971;  why 
would  anyone  think  it  would  succeed  m 
the  early  I990’s  -’ll  volunteers  failed  to 


come  forward  when  requested,  this 
should  have  been  the  first  warning  sign 
that  the  employees  are  not  buying  it, 
and  an  effort  to  get  them  involved  in  the 
planning  and  implementation  process 
should  have  begun. 

While  the  department  knew  enough 
not  to  force  the  program  on  its  mem- 
bers, bribing  them  was  equally  disas- 
trous, What  It  engendered  was  a pas- 
sive resistance  among  a significant 
proportion  of  the  workforce.  Instead  of 
fighting  the  new  program,  they  took  it 
for  all  It  was  worth;  they  played  the 
game  and  no  one  seemed  to  be  watch- 
ing Precinct  acceptance  ranged  from 
those  with  progressive  management, 
where  it  at  least  appeared  they  were 
attempting  to  practice  community  po- 
licing, to  precincts  where  it  was  embar- 
rassingly evident  that  they  either  wanted 
nothing  to  do  with  the  program  (which 
had  ihurst  them  into  the  uncomfortable 
position  of  having  to  listen  to  commu- 
nity complaints),  or  that  they  simply 
didn't  have  a due.  Community  resi- 
dents, for  their  part,  became  disillu- 
sioned when  their  beat  officers  didn’t 
bother  to  attend  scheduled  community 
meetings  because  they  did  not  work 
nights 

The  community  policing  program 
of  the  early  1 990's  has  failed,  it  would 
appear,  for  essentially  the  same  central 


reason  the  NPT  program  of  1971  failed 
— poor  implementation.  Roberg  and 
Kuykendall  suggest  that  police  manag- 
ers may  be  unaware  of  effective  meth- 
ods for  implementing  change.  Lee 
Brown,  too,  may  not  have  been  fully 
aware  of  such  methods  Asked  how  he 
planned  to  get  reluctant  officers  to  buy 
into  the  program,  he  answered,  "through 
training  " A student  of  organizational 
development  knows  that  training  is  not 
the  answer  here.  Resistance  can  be  so 
strident  at  times  that  training  simply 
fails  — and  fails  dismally,  as  the  afore- 
mentioned NYPD  internal  memos 
observed. 

Fighting  the  Clock 

Consider  that  Brown  wa.s  hired  to 
bring  conimuiuty  policing  to  New  York 
City  for  his  boss.  Mayor  Dinkins,  who 
needed  to  make  gtxxl  on  his  vow  to  be 
lough  oncri me.  A lengthy  participative 
process  involving  the  rank  and  file 
would  have  taken  considerable  time 
Since  elections  are  won  or  lost  on  ful- 
filling campaign  promises.  Brown  did 
-not  have  the  luxury  of  tune  to  imple- 
ment change  He  needed  todelivcr.aiul 
fast 

The  successful  implementation  of 
community  policing  in  New  York  City 
requires  lime  — at  the  very  1ea.sl.  an 
investment  of  time  to  allow  the  rank 


and  file  to  become  active  participants  m 
the  development  process.  With  a 
mayor’s  term  that  lasts  four  years,  re- 
sults must  be  produced  by  the  end  of  the 
third  year  in  time  for  the  re-election 
campaign.  In  effect,  the  commissioner 
had  little  choice  but  to  forge  ahead  with 
little  or  no  rank-and-file  involvement 

We  will  never  know  what  method  of 
policing  is  best  for  the  city  if  we  keep 
changing  police  commissioners  so  of- 
ten As  one  observer  put  it,  “Can  you 
imagine  what  would  happen  to  a pri- 
vate corporation  if  it  changed  CEOs  as 
often  as  the  NYPD  changes  commis- 
sioners?" New  York  City  has  had  five 
police  commissioners  in  the  past  10 
years.  This  problem  must  be  resolved 
first. 

Tenure  would  seem  to  solve  the 
problem  of  providing  commissioners 
with  sufficient  lime  to  implement 
change  It  also  gives  them  the  inde- 
pendence to  take  the  department  in  a 
direction  they  believe  most  apprupnaic 
without  rcsiraint  from  the  mayor  One 
problem  w ilh  tenure,  of  course,  is  that 
these  chiefs  then  seem  accountable  to 
no  one  If  they  turn  out  to  be  poor  ad- 
iiunisirators.  the  public  is  then  stuck 
with  them  unless  something  outra- 
geously WTOIlg  iKCurs. 

Hav  mg  the  public  elect  the  contnus- 
sioner  is  another  possibility  The  idea 


might  sound  odd  to  a New  Yorker,  but 
when  one  looks  around  the  country, 
there  are  many  areas  that  elect  their 
police  chiefs  or  sheriffs.  Even  m New 
York,  the  district  attorneys,  who  arc  in 
effect  the  chief  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers of  their  junsdiciion-s,  are  elected. 
The  advantage  that  this  approach  pro- 
vides IS  independence  from  the  mayor 
and  direct  accountability  to  the  public. 

Ofeourse.  elections  are  not  without 
ihcir  own  problems  If  the  term  is  set  at 
four  years,  then  pressure  is  once  again 
placed  on  the  commissioner  to  perform 
quickly  The  office  also  becomes  sus- 
ceptible to  partisan  politics  and  the 
wishes  of  special  interest  groups.  Fi- 
nally. it  IS  possible  that  the  election 
priKcss  would  yield  pnmarily  local 
talent  and  effectively  exclude  better 
candidates  from  other  states 

The  most  practical  solution  might 
be  an  election,  but  with  an  extended 
term  of  eight  years.  This  would  afford 
comnussioner  the  time  necessary  to 
implement  planned  change  and  the 
independence  to  continue  support  for 
the  change  irrespective  of  new  occu- 
pants of  the  mayor's  office.  To  be  sure, 
this  IS  not  a perfect  solution,  but  it  is  a 

Sturt  Andunlessachangeoccursmihis 

area.  New  York  City  will  be  trapped  m 
a circular  system  with  history  mev  ita- 
bly  contmuing  to  repeal  itself 
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NYC's  commmunity  policing  troubles 


Continued  from  K 
their  respective  communities  Once 
again,  the  identified  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. supposedly  a key  faaor  in  the 
process  of  community  policing,  fell 
victim  to  the  personal  scheduling  pn- 
urities  of  the  unit  assigned  to  meet 
those  demands 

A cornerstone  of  Lee  Brown's  vi- 
sion of  community  policing  was  that 
being  a beat  officer  assigned  to  a spe- 
cific community  would  become  one  of 
the  choice  assignnwnLs  m the  depart- 
meni  and  police  officers  would  there- 
fore spend  much  of  their  careers  serv- 
ing their  assigned  community  Yet  a 
study  by  the  CPAU  of  personnel  in 
seven  randomly  selected  community 
policing  units  found  a turnover  niie  of 
40  percent  for  sergeants  and  38  percent 
forpoliccofflcers  Thirtypercentoflhe 
police  oflicers  who  departed  left  for 
other  uniform  patrol  assignments  A 
good  argument  could  be  made,  wc  felt, 
that  the  high  turnover  rates  reflected  a 
cynicism  stemming  from  the  depart- 
ment's failure  to  fulfill  the  heightened 
expectations  that  its  own  policy  state- 
ments had  created. 

Commissioner  Brown's  concept  of 
the  beat  officer  as  the  engine  of  change 
in  the  community  has  been  altered  with 
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a change  inpi^lilicaJ  and  police  admini- 
strations The  focus  is  now  on  the  pre- 
cinct commander,  who.  it  should  be 
noted,  had  that  responsibility  long  be- 
fore the  advent  of  community  policing 
One  would  be  hard  pressed  to  find  fault 
with  officers  who  are  cynical  about  a 
process  that  has  the  poicntial  to  be 
redefined  and  redesigned  by  each  in- 
coming administration. 

A central  element  of  the  community 
policing  dilemma  wa.s  dramati/.ed  in 
thecover story  ofThc  New  York  Times 
Magazine  on  Dec.  12.  1993.  The  ar- 
ticle. titled  “Officer  Jett's  Laboratory," 
explored  how  "in  New  York,  the  theory 
of  community  policing  faces  its  deci- 
sive test  " The  author,  Michael  Nor- 
man. accompanied  Police  Officer  Kevin 
Jett  as  he  patrolled  his  eight-square- 
hlock  beat  in  the  52nd  Precinct  in  The 
Bronx.  Officer  Jett  is  considered  to  be 
an  excellent  street  cop  by  the  commu- 
nity. his  supervisors  and  his  peers.  Nor- 
man observed:  “Crime  statistics  in 
(Jett's)  monthly  community  policing 
log  show  that  when  he  was  off  the  beat 
for  any  substantial  period,  there  were 
more  burglanes,  robberies,  car  thefts 
Hjs  sources  on  the  street  have  told  him 
that  when  he's  sick,  injured  or  on  leave, 
drug  sales  go  up,  too  ” Letters  to  the 
editor  subsequently  sang  (he  praises  of 
community  policing.  President  Clinton 
invited  Officer  Jett  to  a White  House 
ceremony,  where  he,  too,  touted  com- 
munity policing  while  pushing  for  pas- 
sage of  his  enme  bill. 

One  would  assume  that  a profile  of 
Officer  Jett  would  provide  a model  to 
assist  in  recruiting  and  training  How- 
ever. if  we  really  read  The  Times's  ar- 
ticle. we  find  that  this  may  be  neither 
the  most  appropnalc  of  profile.s  nor  the 
best  of  models  for  the  drawing-board 
version  of  the  ideal  community  police 
officer.  Norman  stales:  “Kevin  Jett  is 
not  a textbook  cop.  He  has  not  read  the 
department's  new  problem-solving 
manuals  and  knows  almost  nothing  of 
Herman  Goldstein's  methods,  his  train- 
ing in  community  policing  was  so  short 
and  superficial  that  he  barely  remem- 
bers It-  He  embraces  the  objectives  of 
commujuty  policing  but  seems  to  work 
more  by  instinct  than  design.  In  short. 


he  is  no  poster  boy  for  community 
policing  He'-s  a street  cop,  a grunt  who 
relies  more  on  old-fashioncd  savvy  than 
problem-solving  methods  " 

Officer  Jett  is  acknowledged  by  one 
and  all  as  a great  street  cop.  bul  is  this 
the  community-onented.  problem-solv- 
ing style  that  academia  has  tn  mind  for 
its  prototype? 

The  major  crucible  for  Lee  Brown's 
expenmeni  with  community  policing 
was  tlie  city  of  Houston  and  its  police 
department,  where  he  put  his  theories 
into  practice.  His  community  policing 
programs  were  later  audited  by  con- 
sultants who  cited,  among  other  short- 
comings. problems  with  response  time, 
officers  who  were  overwhelmed  and 
underprepared  for  their  new  tasks,  and 
a workforce  that  was  skeptical  of.  even 
hostile  to.  the  program's  aims.  The 
concept  became  an  issue  m a subse- 
quent mayoral  election  and  with  the  in- 
cumbent's  defeat,  community  policing 
was  largely  eliminated  in  (hat  city — as 
was  Brown's  successor  and  heir  appar- 
ent. it  turns  out  that  while  academia  and 
upper  police  management  were  hailing 
the  Houston  program  as  a major  suc- 
cess, the  effort  was  in  a terminal  state 
The  lesson  is  that  any  model  for  recruit- 
ing and  training  potential  police  offi- 
cers based  on  the  sanguine  reports  and 
optimistic  input  of  police  bra.ss  and 
elected  officials  may  be  self-serving  or 
out  of  touch  with  reality. 


The  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment launched  Us  version  of  commu- 
nity policing  with  a onc-precinci  pilot 
program  in  1984.  The  Community 
Patrol  Officer  Program  consisted  of  10 
police  officers  and  a sergeant  a.ssigned 
to  nine  patrol  beats  in  Brooklyn's  72nd 
Precinct  The  officers  were  given  ap- 
proximately 80  hours  of  specialized 
training  to  prepare  them  for  their  inter- 
active, problem-solving  duties.  In  early 
1993,  a committee  of  neighbtirhixxJ 
residents  issued  an  analyst'-  of  the  ef- 
fort. Among  Its  4 1 major  conclusions, 
the  group  found  “widespread  misun- 
derstanding among  the  community  and 
the  police  as  to  what  community  polic- 
ing is."  and  faulted  the  city  for  us  at- 
tempt “to  use  smoke  and  mirrors  to 
make  up  for  insufficient  progress  m 
community  policing." 

Nine  years  after  the  pilot  effort  was 
launched  in  the  72nd  Precinct,  the 
community  and  the  police  a.ssigned  to 
them  were  .still  uncertain  as  to  the  defi- 
nition of  community  policing  and  their 
respective  roles  in  the  concept  And  in 
ail  that  time,  the  department  has  yet  to 
come  up  with  any  mechanism,  other 
than  anecdotal  tales,  for  properly  evalu- 
ating this  very  expensive  concept.  How 
then  are  we  to  develop  u profile  of  this 
police  officer  of  (he  future  to  assist  in 
recruiting,  screening  and  training?  Is 
this  profile  to  be  ba.sed  on  the  reality  of 
what  IS  actually  being  performed  on  the 


street,  or  on  an  image  creaied  at  levels 
far  removed  from  the  playing  field  by 
individuals  with  a vested  interest  in 
packaging  and  selling  a produci  ’ What 
entena  will  wc  use  to  measure  the 
success  or  failure  of  community  polic- 
ing? Without  an  evaluation  mechanism, 
how  can  we  determine  the  necessary 
skills  to  teach  officers  and  the  neces- 
sary ingredients  agencies  should  be 
seeking  in  the  recruitment  process'’ 
When  evaluations  are  perfomicd.  are 
the  cntcrla  objective  as  ell  as  material 
and  relevant’’  (In  the  model  72nd  Pre- 
cinct, (he  agency  that  played  a key  role 
in  instituting  the  process  was  subse- 
quently called  on  to  evaluate  the  very 
same  program.) 

In  order  to  overcome  many  of  these 
obstacles,  myth  must  first  be  separated 
from  reality.  Community  policing  will 
never  attain  whatever  potential  it  may 
have  if  wc  fail  to  properly  define  the 
concept  and  evaluate  the  process.  Un- 
fortunately. this  process  has  too  often 
been  ill-defined,  and  therefore  ill-de- 
signed. If  community  policing  is  to 
endure,  we  must  create  a model  that 
will  enable  us  to  recruit  and  (rain  poten- 
tial officers  for  that  very  important  and 
sensitive  a.ssignmcni.  But  let  us  be 
absolutely  sure  the  model  for  this  offi- 
cer of  (he  future  is  based  on  actual  on- 
the-street  performance  expectations, 
and  not  drawing-board  dreams  that  bear 
no  resemblance  to  reality. 


Concerned  by  litigation,  NAPO 
launches  police-rights  center 


Continued  from  Page  3 
lion  or  class  of  people  has  some  type  of 
group  that  watches  after  their  interest." 
he  told  LEN.  “Everybody  seems  to 
have  some  type  of  defense  fund  or 
center  out  there  looking  out  for  the 
interest  of  their  members  — with  the 
exception  of  police  officers." 

The  Federal  prosecution  of  the  Los 
Angeles  police  officers  in  the  Rodney 
King  case  further  illustrated  the  need 
for  the  center.  Scully  added  The  issue 
there  was  one  of  double  jeopardy."  he 
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said.  “The  only  organization  in  the 
country  that  was  equipped  to  even  come 
forwaid  to  state  a position  on  the  double- 
jeopardy issue  was  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union.  We  feel  that  if  we  had 
a rights  center  at  that  time,  we  could 
have  stuck  up  for  our  own." 

Scully  said  (he  center  will  serve  as  a 
clearinghouse  on  issues  affecting  the 
legal  rights oflawenforcement officers 
and  will  conduct  research  on  area.s  of 
labor,  employment,  contract,  pension, 
criminal  and  constitutional  law  as  they 
affect  law  enforcement.  It  will  also 
provide  training  in  proper  techniques 
of  search  and  seizure,  use  of  deadly 
force  and  other  subjects  that  often 
prompt  litigation. 

The  center  is  also  expected  to  pro- 
vide legal  training  to  attorneys  who 
represent  police  jifficers.  follow  key 
legislation  in  Congress  and  state  legis- 
latures, track  important  cases  and  file 
amicus  briefs,  and  produce  an  employ- 


ment rights  and  responsibilities  manual 
for  law  enforcement  officers. 

Scully  said  an  “explosion"  of  litiga- 
tion against  police  officers  threatens 
their  ability  to  carry  out  iheir  duties.  He 
cited  a recent  Illinois  ease  in  which  an 
officer  wa.s  sued  for  refusing  to  enter 
the  home  ofa  domestic  violence  victim 
whose  boyfriend  had  barricaded  him- 
self iaside  with  her  two  children,  one  of 
whom  he  molested  during  the  standoff 

"The  lower  courts  threw  this  out, 
slating  that  there  were  laws  on  the  books 
that  say  you  cannot  sue  a law  enforce- 
ment for  inaction  in  Illinois,"  Scully 
said  "Thehighercourtlhenovertumed 
that  and  ruled  in  favor  of  the  woman. 
That  [decision)  is  going  to  be  a dream 
come  true  for  attorneys  in  Ulinois.  Thai's 
the  kind  of  case  we  should  be  involved 
in  because  it's  going  to  impact  on  law 
enforcement  officers  throughout  Illi- 
nois. and  possibly,  throughout  the 
country." 


POLICE  PATROL  OFFICER 

Kettering,  Ohio  (pop.  61,000) 

The  of  Kettering  is  accepting  applications  tromexpenenced  Police  Officers 
(only),  through  its  Lateral  Entry  Program  for  consideration  to  fill  future  Patrol 
Officer  vacancies.  The  Kettenng  Police  Department  is  an  accredited  agency 
with  a national  reputation  for  excellence. 

Qualifications:  Candidates  must  have  successfully  completed  at  least  one 
year  of  service  as  a full-time  Police  Officer  with  a city,  county,  slate  or  muniapal 
police  agency  Candidates  must  not  have  been  out  of  active  law  enforcement 
status  for  more  than  one  year  at  the  time  of  appointment.  Candidates  must  have 
an  Associate’s  Degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  university  Of  the  equivalent 
college  credits  and  be  actively  enrolled  in  a Baccalaureate  Degree  program. 
Salary  & Benefits:  Salary  range  is  $14.81  per  hour  ($30,805  per  year)  to 
$20.00  per  hour  ($41 .600  pier  year)  with  entry  rate  dependent  upon  experience 
and  training.  Extensive  fringe  benefits  provided. 

Application  Deadline:  Candidates  must  have  a completed  application  on  file 
with  the  Human  Resource  Department  by  January  13,  1995. 

Contact:  Human  Resource  Department.  Kettering  Government  Center.  36(X) 
Shroyer  Road,  Kettenng  OH  4S429.  Tel : (51 3)  296-2446  Fax:  (513)  296-3242. 
EOE. 
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Upcoming  Events 


DECEMBER 

12-14.  Tlie  Reid  Technique  of  loterviev- 
ing  & [nleiTOgBtion.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Rod  & Associates.  Washington,  D.C  S495. 

12-14.  The  Reid  Technique  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates.  Minneapolis.  S495. 

12-14.  DU1  Standardized  Field  Sobri^y 
Testing.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Jacksonville, 
Ra.  $325 

12-14.  Contemporary  Concepts  In 
Background  Insestigation.  Presented  by 
Harvey,  Ward  & Associates  Las  Vegas 
$360. 

12-14.  Street  Survival  '94.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Las  Vegas.  $lS9/$135/$85 

12-14.  Monadnock  Defensive  Tactics 
System  Instructor  Certificalion  Course. 
Presented  by  Performance  Dimensions  Inc 
Dallas.  $310 

12-15.  PoUce/Media  Relations.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Jacksonville,  Ra.  $425 

12-16.  Detective  School.  Presented  by 
Oakland  Police  Academy  Auburn  Hills, 
Mich  $365 

12-16.  HosUge  Negotiations  & Crisis 
Management  Presented  by  Rollins  Col- 
lege Orlando,  Ra.  $450. 

12-16.  Advanced  Death  Investigation. 
Pre.sented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Ra  $450 

12-16.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug  Enforcement 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Jacksonville.  Fla  $450 

12-16.  Narcotic  Identification  & 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Ra.  $450 


12-16.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drag 
Enforcement  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  J:a.-kson- 
ville.  Ra  $495 

14- 16.  Robbery  Investigation.  12-16. 
HosUge  Negotiations  & Crisis 
Management  Presented  by  RoUins  Ctol- 
lege.  Orlando.  Ra.  $295 

15.  CAS  Expandable  Baton  Instructor 
Certification  Course.  Presented  by  Per- 
formance Ehmensions  Inc.  EJallas.  $195. 

15- 16.  ExeniUve'VIP  Prutectiuo.  Presented 
by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute  Pms- 
burgh.  Pa.  $335. 

15-16.  Criminal  Intelligence  Operations. 
Presented  by  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Systems.  Concord,  Mass,  $250. 

15-16.  Street  Taetks.  Presented  by  Oakland 
Police  Academy  Auburn  Hills,  Mich.  $95 

16.  Quik-Kuf  Instructor  Certification 
Course.  Presented  by  Performance  Dimen- 
sions Inc  Dallas.  $205 

17.  OCAT  Instructor  Certification  Course. 
Presented  by  Performance  Dimensions  Inc 
Dallas  $195. 

lS-20.  PR-24  Police  Baton  Instructor 
Certification  Course.  Presented  by  Per- 
formance Dimensions  Inc.  EJallas.  $310. 

19-21.  The  Art  of  Police  RecniitmenL  12- 
lb.  HosUge  Negotiations  & Crisis 
Managcmeni.  Presented  by  Roilins  Col- 
lege Orlando.  Ra  $265 

20.  PR-24  Police  Baton  Instructor  Recer- 
tification Course.  Presented  by  Perform- 
ance Dimensions  Inc  Dallas  $135. 

JANUARY  1995 

2-13.  Intensive  Officer  Survival  Course. 
Presented  by  Modem  Wamor  Inc  Lin- 
denhufsi,  N.Y.  $750. 


For  further 
information: 

(Addresses  & phone/fax  rmmbers  for  organizations  listed  in 
calendar  of  events. ) 


Burton  County  Community  College,  Ann: 
James  J Ness,  Director,  Administration  of 
Jusucc  Prugrams,  R R.  3.  Box  I36Z.  Great 
Bend,  KS  67530-9283  (316)792-1241.  Fax: 
(316)  792-8035 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd  .Suite  1607, 
Northbrook.  0. 60062-2727  (800)  323-0037. 

Davis  & Assodates,  P.O.  Box  6725,  Laguna 
Niguel.  CA  92607  (714)  495-8334 

ExccutechlnlernatlonalcCorp.,PO  Box 
365.  Sterling.  VA  20167.  (703)  709-5805 
Fax:  (703)  709-5807. 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor.  Rte  2.  Box  3645.  Bcnyville.  VA 
22611  (703)  955-1128 

Fc'derul  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center,  National  Center  for  Slate  & Local 
Law  Enforeemeni  Traimng,  Building  67. 
Glynco.GA  31522-9977  (800)743-5382 
Fax.  (912)  267-2894 

Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center,  Secunty  Specialties  Division,  Build- 
ing 67.  Glynco.  GA  31524.  (912)  267-2354 
Fax.  (912)  267-3144. 

Han  ey , Ward  & Associates,  552 1 Green- 
ville Ave , #1004-749.  Dallas.  TX  75206. 
(214)  307-1925. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Ronda, 
4567  St  Johns  Bluff  Rd  So.,  Jacksonville. 
FL322I6  (904)646-2722. 

Inlernulioiuil  City/County  Management 
A.vsocialion.  Atm  E Roberta  Lesh,  Direc- 
tor. Police  Programs.  777  N.  Capitol  St. 
N E , Suite  500.  Washington.  DC  20002- 
4201  (202)962-3575  Fax  (202)962-3500. 


Investigation TrainingInstilute.P.O  Box 
669, Shelburne,  VT05482  (802)985-9123 

Investigative  Training  Institute,  621 
Rjdgely  Ave.,  Suite  100,  Annapolis,  MD 
21401.(800)  828-0317 

Investigator's  Drug  School,  P O Box  1739, 
Fort Lauderdale,FL33312  Fax  (305)753- 
9493 

Law  Enforcement  Training  Systems,  PO 
Box  822.  Granby,  CT  06035,  (203)  653- 
0788. 

Modern  Warrior  Inc,  711  N.  Wellwoud 
Ave..  Lindenhunit.  NY  11757.  (516)  226- 
8383 

New  Engiaixl  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management,  P.O.  Box  57350,  Bab- 
sonPark.MA 02157-0350  (617)237-4724. 

Northw«st«m  University  Traffic  Iretitule, 
555  Clark  St . P O Box  1409,  Evanston.  IL 
60204  (800)323-4011. 

Oakland  Police  Academy,  2900  Fcather- 
Mone  Rd.,  Auburn  Hills.  Ml  48326.  (810) 
340-6723.  Fax:  (810)  340-6878 

Performance  Dimensions  Inc.,  PO  Box 
502,  Powers  Lake.  WI  53159-0502.  (414) 
279-3850.  Fax:  (414)  279-5758. 

John  E.  Reid  & Aasuciates  Iik.,  250  S. 
Wacker  Dr.,  Suite  1 100,  Chicago.  IL  60606. 
(800)255-5747  Fax  (312)  876-1743 

KoUins  College.  Pubbe  Safety  Instituie  1000 
Holt  Ave..  #2728.  Winter  Park.  R.  32789- 
4499  (407)  647-6080.  Fax:  (407)  647-3828. 

Southwestern  laiw  Enforcement  Institute, 
P O.  Box  830707.  Richardson.  TX  75083- 
0707  (214)690-2394  Fax:(214)690-2458 


S4k  Managing  Security  Sy4ems.  Ptesened 
by  the  Executive  Protecuon  Institute  New 
York. 

9-10.  Community-Oriented  Policing 
Workshop.  Presented  by  the  [nlcmationaJ 
Cily/County  Management  Association 
Athens.  Ga.  $550 

9-11.  Street  Survival  '95.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Houston.  $179/$15f^$105 

9-II.  Held  Training  Program  for  Com- 
municallons  Officers.  Presented  by  the 
Instmne  of  Police  Technology  & Moruge- 
ment  Jacksonville.  Ra  $350 

9-13.  Airborne  Counicrdrug  Operatioiv. 
Training  Pre^pam.  Presented  by  the  Fed- 
eral Law  Enforcement  Training  Center. 
National  Center  for  State  &,  Local  Law 
Enforcemem  Training  Tucson.  Anz 

9-13.  Drag  Law  Enforcement  School  for 
Palrolmen.  Presented  by  the  Fedaal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center.  National 
Center  for  State  &.  Local  Law  Ejiforcemem 
Trairung  Glynco.  Ga. 

9-13.  IiitroduclOT)  TEAM-ll*  Database 
Management  Presented  by  the  lastituie  of 
Police  Technology  &.  Management  Jackson- 
ville. Ra.  $595 

9- March  3.  Management  College.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Southwestern  Law  Enforce- 
ment Institute.  EJallas  $l,490'$990 

10- 11.  Corruption  in  Law  Enforcement 
Presented  by  Law  Enforcement  Trairung 
Systems.  PeckskiH.  N.Y  $250 

10-12.  Cults,  Sects  & Non-Traditional 
Groups:  A Law  Enforcement  Perspective. 
Presented  by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Trairung  Center.  Secunty  Specialties  Divi- 
sion Glynco,  Ga.  $200 

12-13.  Domestic  Vlolenns^'hild  Abuse. 
Presented  by  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Systems  Braintree.  Mass.  $250 

16-20.  Drug  Unit  Commander  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Instituieof  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Ra.  $450 


16-20.  Advanced  TFAM-ll*  Database 
Managcmrrtt  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  &.  Managcmcm.  Jacloon- 
ville,Ra  $595 

16-20.  Homicide  Investigation.  Primed 
by  the  Instituic  of  Police  Technology  & 
MonagenKni  Jacksonville,  Ra  $450 

16-27.  Al-Sccne  Traffic  Acddent/Trafnc 
HonUclde  InveMigatkia  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment Jacioonvillc.  Ra  $595 

16- 27.  Instructor  Tcchniqucv  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Sarasota.  Ra  $595 

17- lK.  Drug  iraerdietkia  Presented  by  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Systems  Concord. 
Mas.s  $250 

17- 19.  Street  Survival  '95.  Presented  by 
Calibre Prt&s  Boise.  Idaho.  $179^I5$$10S 

18- 19.  Flnt-IJne  Police  Supervisors 
Course.  Presented  by  Barton  County  Com- 
munity College  Great  Bend,  Kan.  $75 

21.  Successful  Promotion.  Presented  by 
Davis  & A.vsociaies  Anaheim.  Calif  $125 

13-24.  Corporate  Aircraft  Security.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute 
Fort  Lauderdale.  Ra 

13-27.  Police  Applicant  Background 
Invcstigatloii.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Managemcni  Jacloon- 
vUle.  Ra  $450. 

13-27.  Supervising  a Selective  Traffic  Law 
Enforcement  Program.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment Jacksonville,  Ra.  $495 

13-27.  Interviews  & InUirogations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Managcmeni  Jacksonville,  Ra  $450 

13-Feb.  10.  Command  Training  Prugnun. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management  Wellesley, 
Mass 

25-26.  How  to  Succeed  In  the  Security 


Profession:  Marketing  Yourxif  or  Start- 
ing a Business.  Presented  by  the  Executive 
Protection  Institute  Fon  Laiolerdalc,  Ra 

30.  CAS  Expandable  Baton  Instructor 
CcTtifkalion  Course.  Presented  by  Per- 
fonnance  Dimensions  Inc.  Veto  Beach.  Fla. 
$195 

30-Fcb,  1.  Dtug-TTak  IV  Trairung  Course. 
Presented  by  die  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Managcmeni  Jacksonville,  Fla  $395 

.30-Feb.  3.  llndercover  Drag  EnfurcenwiU 
Techniques.  Prcscniod  by  the  Institute  of 
[\^icc  Technidogy  & Management  Jackun- 
vUle.  Ra  $525 

30-Fcb.  3.  Criminal  Investigation 
T«chnl<|u«x  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Managcmeni  Jacloun- 
vtllc.  Ra  $450 

30-Feh.  3.  Seminar  for  the  Held  Training 
Oflkw.  Presented  by  the  lavtituie  of  Police 
Technivlugy  St  Management  Jacksonville, 
Ra  $450 

30-Fcb.  3.  Developing  Law  Faiforcemcnt 
Manapirs.  Presented  by  the  Insutuie  of 
PdIkc  TcchKdogy  & Management  Jadoorv 
ville.  Ra  $450 

.30-Feb.  10.  AdvaiH'cd  Traffic  Accident 
Invcstii^iioa  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  St  Management  Jackson- 
ville. Ra.  $595 

31.  OC  Aerosol  Training  Instructor  Ccr- 
tifleatton  Course.  Pre.senied  by  Pertonn- 
anoc  Dimemiurb  Inc  Voo  Beach,  Fla.  $195 

How  About  a Date? 

Of  several,  for  that  matter. 
LEN’s  Upcoming  Events 
section  has  dates  and  other 
information  for  a variety  of 
workshops,  conferences 
and  seminars.  We'll  help  you 
put  your  career  on  the  fast 
track. 


Nothing  is  sacred:  Churches 
are  inviting  targets  for  crime 


Conlinued  from  Page  5 
elderly  female  parishioner  and  held  her 
hostage  until  he  received  the  loot;  the 
strangling  of  a Baltimore  nun  who  sur- 
pnsed  an  early-moming  intruder,  and  a 
drive-by  shoot-up  of  a Los  Angeles 
church,  allegedly  by  a group  of  teen- 
agers. in  which  one  woman  was  shot  in 
the  stomach. 

In  Bndgepori.  Conn.,  former  Mayor 
Leonard  Paoletta  and  two  others,  in- 
cluding a pnesL  were  criticaUy  wounded 
m a shooting  as  they  stood  on  the  steps 
of  a church  Sept,  16.  (See  LEN,  Nov 
15.  1994.) 

“We  like  to  think  that  churches  are 
havens  that  are  untouched  by  enme.** 
said  Ratliff,  who  plans  to  develop  enme- 
preveniion  guidelines  geared  to 
churches  as  part  of  her  thesis  project. 
“But  when  you  start  looking  into  it,  you 
will  find  incidents  and  it's  kind  of  shock- 
ing I'm  getting  repon.s  where  entire 
church  services  arc  being  held  up  at 
gunpoint,  rapes,  a couple  of  drive-by 
shootings  through  front  doors. 

■‘When  you  go  to  church,  you  don't 
think  about  a robber  coming  and  hold- 
ing 24  members  at  gunpoint  and  taking 
all  of  their  jewelry  and  watches  — as 
happened  in  Houston. " she  said. 

Ratliff  knows  ruslhand  the  diffi- 
culty of  as.sembling  a true  picture  of  the 
church-cnmc  problem  by  using  avail- 
able police  statistics  — when  they  arc 
available.  In  Jefferson  County.  Ky . 
where  Louisville  is  located.  Ratliff 
mehculoasly  scoured  police  reports  and 


"We  like  to  think 
that  churches  are 
havens  that  are 
untouched  by 
crime.  But  when 
you  start  looking 
into  it. . .it's  kind 
of  shocking.  Entire 
church  services 
are  being  held  up 
at  gunpoint." 

discovered  that  127  burglaries  were 
reported  by  the  county's  748  churches 
and  religious  institutions  in  1993.  No 
homicides  occurred  on  church  proper- 
ties m Jefferson  County  during  that 
penod,  but  there  were  two  rapes.  18 
assaults  and  one  robbery . 

Vandalism,  burglaries  and  thefts 
continue  to  bedevil  churches  in  the 
majonly  of  cases,  said  Ratliff,  who 
noted  that  in  the  1970’s  and  enriy  1980's, 
several  police  departments  sponsored 
“Church  Watch”  programs  to  protect 
religious  property  Because  many  of 
those  programs  have  languished  in 
recent  years,  churches  are  now  begin- 


lung  to  respond  to  the  criminal  threat, 
she  said,  “They  arc  locking  theu  doors 
Most  churches  now  have  locked  doors 
and  winduw.s,  but  they  ore  entenng 
through  locked  windows  in  32.7  per- 
cent of  the  cases,  so  windows  aren't 
quite  0.S  secure  as  they  should  be.'' 

Stamed-glass  windows  are  a “big 
thing"  with  thieves  these  days,  Ratliff 
noted,  so  many  churches  are  draping 
wire  mesh  over  stained-glass  windows 
to  prevent  thefts  — and  thereby  urun- 
icnuonally  marring  the  windows'  artis- 
tic elemenb.  Others  have  hired  private 
secunty  teams  to  guard  congregauons 
and  grounds  And  some  no  longer  hold 
evening  services  “because  people  are 
afraid  to  come  out  at  night,”  she  added 
Ratliff  has  several  theones  about 
why  churches  are  singled  out  by  cnmi- 
nals  The  foremost  is  that  cnminals 
perceive  the  instiluliuns  aseasy  targets 
And  because  churches  revolve  around 
a set  of  routine  activities,  thieves  and 
other  cnminals  can  case  the  area  in  a 
relatively  short  penod  of  time  loensure 
no  one  isaround  when  enmes  are  even- 
tually earned  out.  Ratliff  added 
To  thwan  cnminals.  Ratliff  said  she 
will  recommend  that  churches  not  keep 
money  on  their  properties,  particularly 
after  services,  when  most  collections 
are  taken.  She  also  will  advise  them  to 
install  secunty  cameras  and  locks  in 
areas  such  as  coat  rooms,  provide  more 
daytime  activities  and  to  increase  secu- 
nry  efforts  in  parking  lots  to  prevent 
auto  thefts  and  carjackings. 
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